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ABSTRACT 

This document contains Che fifth edition of the 
Annual Condition of Education Report to the citizens of Iowa. The 
report provides evidence of Iowa students' continuing achievement at 
high levels, when compared to other states and countries. Iowa public 
schools are also characterized by relatively low dropout rates, high 
attendance rates, and safe school environments. That over one-half of 
all new freshmen in Iowa colleges and universities were enrolled in 
community colleges in fall 1994 demonstrates an increased demand for 
community-college programs. The report presents information and data 
on the following areas of K-12 education: student achievement, 
enrollment, staff characteristics and salaries, educational programs, 
and finance* Information about student achievement, enrollment, and 
programs in community colleges is also provided. Finally, the 
document describes statewide progress toward the 1994 National 
Education Goals. A total of 93 tables are included. (LMI) 
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We are pleased to present the fifth edition of the Annual Condition of Edueation 
Report to the citizens oflowxL As is evident in the report, lowans have many reasons 
to he proud of what their support for education has provided for children, Iowa's 
commitment to education is nationally known and respected. Not only has this 
commitment led to a hii^h quality of life for lowa\s citizens, it has provided a 
foundation for Iowa \s economic development. 

In this fifth edition of the report, evidence is provided to demonstrate that Iowa 
students continue to achieve at hif^h levels \v•^cr;^ compared to other states and other 
countries. In addition to receiving hi^h marl ;for achievement, other positive aspects 
of our education system include relatively i w dropou: rates, hif^h attendance rates 
and safe school environments. 

One of the strongest indicators of the success of community colleges has been the 
demand for programs. Almost half of all new freshman in Iowa colleges and 
universities were enrolled in community colleges in the fall of 1994, As noted in the 
report, community colleges have emerged as the nation \s fastest grov:ing segment of 
education. 

While many positive things can he noted about the condition of education in Iowa, we 
cannot afford to be complacent about education. Improving education, assuring high 
quality programs, and providing the nece,s,sary resources all require a continuing 
commitment. The indicators of the status of education need to constantly be evaluated 
to assure a dynamic^ efficient, effective system of education. 

It is our intent that this report be used as a resource by the citizens of the state, 
enabling them to understand and assess the progress and changes of education in 
Iowa, 




Ron McGauvran, President 
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Iowa Testing Program 

The Iowa Testing Program, operating in conjunction v\ith the University of Iowa, is a 
voluntary achievement testing program provided to Iowa schools at a reduced cost. For the 
past ten vears. 99 percent of Iowa public school districts and approximately 97 percent of Iowa 
parochial and private schools have participated in the program. The program encompasses 
iirade levels 3 through 12. Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) serves students in grades 3-8. 
while Iowa Tests of Educational Development (ITED) includes grades 9-12. The tests are 
offered in a wide variety of subject matter areas. 

Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) 

Iowa student achievement on ITBS omposite scores is presented in Figure 1 below. Scores 
in grades 3-8 have been fairly stable since 1985 and were at or near all time highs in 1993. 

Figure 1 



iowA ITBS Composite Scores Grades 3-8. 1985-1993 
(In terms of 1965 "Base Year" Iowa Grade Equivalents) 
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Due to changes in score scales for the ITBS for the ! 994-95 school year, it is not possible to 
compare thcVrformance of Iowa students in grades 3-8 with past performance on the Iowa 
Tests of Basic Skills. It is, however, possible to make comparisons of Iowa student 
performance in grades 3-8 with their counterparts in the nation on the basis of both student 
norms and school norms. 

Student Norms 

Table 1 on page 2, rellects how Iowa students in grades 3 thn^ugh S ranked in terms of national 
norms. Ilie figures show that (^2 percent of third graders taking the ITBS performed abo\'e the 
national median, while 68 percent of Iowa eighth graders scored above the national median. 
Overall. 66 percent of Iowa students tal ing the ITBS in grades 3-S scored above the national 
median. 
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Table 1 



Percents of Iowa Students Performing Within Selected National 
Student Percentile Intervals — Core Total^ —1994-95 
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Table 1 also indicated, for example, that 18 percent of Iowa eighth grade students scored 
in the top percentile compared to 1 0 percent for the nation and that on the average for grades 
3-Ss 16 percent of Iowa students taking the ITBS scored in the top percentile compared to 
10 percent nationally. 

Figure 2 reflects the distribution of average student scores in grades 3-S comparing iowa to 
the nation in terms of percentiles. 



Figure 2 



Iowa vs. National Distributions of Student Scores for Average Scores 
IN Grades 3-8 — Core Total ITBS —1994-95 
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School Norms 

Tabic 2 retlccis ihe average performance oi Inwa schools on ihe ITBS. li can he seen from 
ihe table lhal. on ihc average. 88 percent of Iowa school averages for grades 3-8 were above 
the national median, while only 1 2 percent of the scores were lower than the national median. 
On the average for grades 3-8. 15 percent of Iowa schools scored above the 90th percentile 
for the nation while an additional 38 percent scored between the 75th and 9()th percentiles. 
Figure 3 shows the distribution of grade 3 -8 school averages for Iowa and the nation on the 
ITBS core scores. 

Table 2 



Percents of Iowa Schools Performing Within Selected National 
School Percentile Intervals — Core^ Total —1994-95 
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Figure 3 



Iowa vs. National Distributions of School Scores for Average Scores 
IN Grades 3-8 - Core Total ITBS -1994-95 
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Iowa Tests of Educational Development (ITED) 



Due to dilTerenccs in score scales for the ITED fcir 1993-94, it is not appropriate to make 
comparisons of student achievement in previous \ears. 



Figure 4 



Mean ITED Composite Scores Grades 9-11*, 1985-1992 
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Source: Iowa Testing Programs. University of Iowa. 
*tvvelpth grade omihed because of limited participation 



ITED composite scores have increased steadily for the period 1 985 through 1 992 and in 1 992 
were at or near record levels for grades 9-1 ! . 



AMERICAN college TESTING (ACT) 

The ACT, which is administered by American College Testing, is a college entrance 
examination. 

It is a measure of student readiness for college class work. There are four subtests which 
compose the ACT composite score: English: mathematics: reading: and science reasoning. 
Scores on the ACT range from 0 to 36, with 36 being the highest score. 

The Iowa average composite scores frotn 19S6 through 1994 have consistently been higher 
than average scores for the nation. Iowa student scores have been at or near the highest in the 
nation for a number of years. Comparisons of average composite scores for Iowa and the 
nation are rctlected in Table 3. 
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Table 3 



Iowa and National ACT Average Composite Scores — 1986-1994 
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. Source /994 ACT Assessment Results. Somvan/ Repoa (owa American College Tesnng Program. 



In 1994, 62.1 percent of Iowa's liiuh school seniors took the ACT exaniuuilion. 
Table 4 



1994 Average ACT Scores by Type of High School Program Taken by Students 



High School Program Type 
Subtests College Prep Non-College Prep 

(Core") (Less than Core) 
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Nationa: 
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. Source 1994 ACT Assessment Results. Summaiy Report (owa. American Coilege Testing Program 
■ A "Core" program is dednea as a t\'Dical college preoaratory program including 

• English (four years or morei 

• Mathematics (three years or more I 

I • Social Studies (three years or more) 

; • Natural Sciences (three years or more) 



Iowa students who had completed the core or college prep program scored higher than the 
national average on each of the lour subtests and on the composite score. This was also true 
of the Iowa students not taking college prep courses< although their scores were lower than 
scores for students in the college prep programs, they w ere all higher than the national a\ erage 
for non-college prep students. (Sec Table 4). 

Iowa average scores for students in both the college prep programs and non-college prep 
programs have declined somew hat since the 19K6-S7 school year, as ha\e a\erage scores \ov 
the nation. 

The number of students taking less than the college prep program has declined subsiantialK 
since 19<S6-S7.decrcasnig from 13.5()4io7.472in 1W3-94. this is a decline ol 44.9 percent. 
On the other hand, the number of Iowa students enrolled in college prep programs has 
increased considerably fiom 9.298 in 19S(vS7 to 13.422 in 1993-94. an increase oi 44.4 
percent, 
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NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 



(NAEP) 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) is a program of the L'.S. 
Department of Education developed to assess the skills and knowledge of U.S. students in 
a wide range of subject areas. The foliovs ing information represents recently released data 
collected during the 1992 assessment of mathematics skills of 4th and 8th grade students. 
These data are grouped by nation, central region and Iowa performance levels. The central 
region represents scores of students from Illinois, Indiana, Iowa. Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mi ssouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota and Wisconsin. 

Malliemaiics scores represent levels of proficiency, as defined by the National Assessment 
Governing Board, acquired by students tested. This proficiency is measured on a scale of 0 
to 500 and divided into four levels. Level 200 describes students who could perfonn simple 
additive reasoning and problem solving with whole numbers. Level 250 describes students 
who can perform simple multiplicative reasoning and two step problem solving. Level 300 
describes students who can demonstrate reasoning and problem solving involving fractions, 
decimals, percents, elementary geometry, and simple algebra. Level 350 describes students 
who can demonstrate reasoning and problem solving involving geometry, algebra and 
beginning statistics and probability. 

Average proficiency in mathematics is compared in Tables 5 and 6 by the degree of physical 
conflict among students. 

In both fourth and eighth grades, the Iowa students averaged higher proficiency scores in all 
categories, as contrasted against the nation and the central region, except in the serious or 
moderate category where Iowa scores were slightly lower than the central region scores for 
grade 4, The percent of Iowa students categorized in the serious or moderate group at both 
grade levels was less than the percentage for both the national and the central region. 

Tables 

8th Grade Mathematics Proficiency by the Degree of Physical Conflicts among Students 

Grade 4 

Serious or Moderate Minor Not a Problem 

Percentage Average Percentage Average Percentage Average 

j of Students Proficiency of Students Proficiency of Students Proficiency j 

. j 

Nation 11 208 59 216 30 224 

Central Region 13 216 49 221 38 225 

Iowa 5 211 58 229 37 231 

Source: State-by-State Backgiound Questionnaire Data Appendix: NAEP1992 Mathematics Assessment 
Grade 4 and 8 (Table A1 1 ) Naiionai Center tor Education Statistics 



Table 6 



8th Grade Mathematics Proficiency by the Degree of Physical Conflicts among Students \ 


Grade 8 


Serious or Moderate 


Minor 


Not a Problem 


Percentage 


Average 


Percentage 


Average 


Percentage Average 


of Students 


Proficiency 


of Students 


Proficiency 


of Students Proficiency 


Nation 21 


256 


64 


268 




15 274 


Central Region 17 


261 


66 


275 


17 281 


Iowa 13 


273 


60 


284 


27 285 



Source: State-by-State Background Questionnaire Data Appendix- NAEP 1992 Mathematics Assessment 
Grade 4 and 8 (Table A 1 U National Center for Education Statistics. 
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As Tables 7 and K indicalo. Iho avorauo niatlicnialics proficiency scores Cor loiirlh and eiyhlh 
iirade sludenls were simitar tor 'Vxlrenie rural" and "(Uher * cominuniiies. H(n\e\er. scores 
at both grade levels and for all three comparison uroups were markedly diftereni between 
advantaged urban and disadvaniaged urban grtuips. 

Table 7 

Average Mathematics Proficiency by Type of Community — Grade 4 

Advantaged Urbamli Disadvantaged Urban (2) Extreme Rural (3) Other i4i 

Percentage Average Percentage Average Percentage Average Percentage Average 
of Students Proficiency of Students Proficiency of Students Proficiency of Students Pro^ciency 



Nation 9 240 10 193 13 216 67 218 

Central Region 5 235 9 188 16 228 70 224 

iowa 7 241 6 219 41 229 46 229 



Type of Community Definitions: 




(1) 


Advantaged Urban: 


Students m th>s grouD live m metropolitan statistical areas a:ivi altena scnools where a nign- 
proDorlion ol the students oarenis are in protessionai or managerial posttions 


(2) 


Disadvantaged Urban: 


S:-cenis m ims group nve in metropolitan statistical areas ana aitena scncois wre-e a ran 
proportion ot the stuaents' parents are on welfare or are not regularly empioyea. 


(3) 


Extreme Rural: 


Studenis in this group nve outside metropolitan statistical areas, live in areas \\m a popuia:.cn oeiov, 
10.000. ana attend schools where many of the students parents are farmers or farm worKer. 


(4) 


Other: 


Students in this category attend scnoois in areas other than those aelmeo as aavantaceo uroan 
disadvantagea uman, or extreme rural 



Source Sfafe by State Backgrouno Questtonnaire Data Appenatx: NAE P (owa 1992 Mathematics Assessment 
Grade 4 (Table A 2). National Center for Education Statistics 



Table 8 

i Average Mathematics Proficiency by Type of Community — Grade 8 



Advantaged Urban(l) Disadvantaged Urban (2) Extrenne Rural (3) Other (4i 

Percentage Average Percentage Average Percentage Average Percentage Average 

oL^l^ents Proficiency of Students Proficiency of Students Pr oficiency of Students Proticiency 

l^n """8 285~^ 9 239^ 10 267 72 268 
Central Region 8 285 9 236 9 281 74 275 
Iowa 4 291 3 271 44 237 49 280 



■ Type of Community Definitions: ' 

(1) Advantaged Urban: Studenis in ihs group live in metropolitan statistical areas and attend scnoois where a high | 
proportion of the sluaenis" parents are in professional or managenal positions '■ 

• (2) Disadvantaged Urban: Students in this group live m metropolitan statistical areas and attend schools wne^e a nign . 
' proportion of the students' parents are on welfare or are not regularly employed i 

(3) Extreme Rural: Students m this group live outside metropolitan statistical areas, live m areas with a population below ' 

1 0.000, ana attend schools where manv cf the studenis parents are farmers or farm worKer 

! (4) Other: Students in this category attend schools in areas other than those defined as advantaged urban, i 

! disadvantaged urban, or extreme rural. ^ 

' Source: Sfafe by State Background Questtonna're Data Apocnda: NAEP Iowa 1992 Mathematics Assessment ' 
Grade 8 (Table A 2). National Center for Education Slatistics. 

The results for Tables 9 and 10 compare the nuilhematics pr(^tlciency oi students in grades 
4 and X based on the number ol parents living at home. At both grade levels, a higher 
percentage of Iowa students report both parents living at home than either the nation c^r the 
central region. Consistent with central region and national resu Its, average proficiency scores 
were higher for Iowa students with both parents living at home than for a single parent living 
at horiK, For Iowa 4th graders, average scores for those students reporting both parents living 
at home were markedly higher than scores of students reporting neither parent living at home. 



Table 9 



Comparison of 4th Grade Student Performance in NAEP Mathematics with 
Students' Report on the status of Parents living at Home 



Both Parents 


Single Parent 


Neither Parent | 


Percentage 


Average 


Percentage 


Average 


Percentage Average « 


of Students 


Proficiency 


of Students 


Proficiency 


of Students Proficiency 

i 


Nation 76 


222 


20 


206 


5 192 1 


Central Region 78 


226 


18 


209 


4 Not Available i 


Iowa 83 


231 


14 


220 


2 203 



Source' State-by-State Backgrouna Ouesuonnaire Data Aopenoix. NAEP 1992 Mathematics Assessment 
\ Grade 4 (Table A.26], National Center for Education Statistics. 

. Note Percentages may not sum to 100 percent due to rounding. 



Table 10 

Comparison of 8th Grade Student Performance in NAEP Mathematics with 
Students' Report on the status of Parents living at Home 



Both Parents 


Single Parent 


Neither Parent 


Percentage 


Average 


Percentage 


Average 


Percentage 


Average 


of Students 


Proficiency 


of Students 


Proficiency 


of Students 


Proficiency 


Nation 75 


272 


22 


259 


3 


244 


Central Region 79 


278 


19 


264 


2 


Not Available 


Iowa 83 


285 


16 


278 


2 


Not Available 



Source. State^by State Backgrouna Questionnaire Data Aopendix: NAEP 1992 Mathematics Assessment 
Grade 8 (Table A.26). National Center for Education Statistics. 
I Note: Percentages may not sum to lOO percent due to rounamg. 



advanced placement (AP) 

The Advanced Placement (AP) program is a jcnnt effort between secondary schools and 
collei!es and universities across the nation. Participating colleges and universities grant 
credit and/or appropriate placement to students successfully achieving specified perfor- 
mance levels on AP examinations. Nearly one-half of the nation's 2 L()()() high schools offer 
AP coursework and more than 4()(),00() students participate in the AP program annually. 
Scores given on AP examinations range from ."S to 1 . A score of 5 is interpreted as extremely 
well qualified, 4 is considered well qualified, 3 is termed qualified, 2 is possibly qualified 
and 1 is equal to no recommendation. 

The number of Iowa students taking AP examinations since 1 98H has more than doubled and 
has increased each year. The largest increase occurred between 1 989 and 1 990 (See Table 1 1 ). 
The distribution of the 2 J88 Iowa students taking APcxaminalions in 1 99.^. is shown in Table 
12 by racial/ethnic category. 

In 1993, Iowa ranked 42nd of the 50 states and the District of (.'olunibia in the percent of schools 
invoUed in the Advanced Placement Prc^giam. with 25 percent of schools participating. 
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Table 11 



Iowa Students Taking AP Examinations, 1988-1993 



Percent Increase 



Year 


Number 


irom Prior Year 


1988 


1.059 




1989 


1,221 


15.3 


1990 


1.797 


47.2 


1991 


2,023 


12.6 


1992 


2,289 


13.1 


1993 


2.788 


21.8 



Source Iowa ana National Summar/ Reoons. 1993. The College Board. 



Table 12 



Distribution of Iowa Students Taking AP Examinations by 
Racial/Ethnic Category, 1993 



Racial/Ethnic Category 



Number of Students 



Percent of Students 



Not stated 


204 


7.3 


American Indian/Alaskan 


4 


.1 


Black/Afro- American 


21 


.8 


Chicano/Mexican American 


11 


.4 


Asian/Asian American 


134 


4.8 


Puerto Rican 


1 


<.1 


Other H'.SDanic 


8 


.3 


White 


2.386 


85.6 


Other 


19 




Total 


2.788 




Source: Iowa ano National Summary Reports. 1993. The College Board. 


The most commonly taken AP examinations are shown in Table 1 3 below. 
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Table 13 



Iowa AP Participants by Examination Area, 1993 



Examination Area 

English Literature and Composition 
U.S. History 

English Language and Composition 
European History 
Government and Politics U.S. 
Economics Macro 
Economics Micro 



Number 






of Iowa 


Average Score 




Students 


Iowa Nation 


823 


2.94 


3.03 


280 


2.89 


2.78 


266 


2.94 


2.85 


197 


3.06 


3.00 


105 


3.32 


2.99 


66 


3.67 


3.08 


65 


3.02 


3.03 



Source. Iowa ar\Q National Summary Reports. 1993. The College Board 
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h)wa students scored higher than the national average in each examination area except in 
English literature and composition and micro economics. 

Table 14 retlects Iowa scores in science and mathematics on AP examinations. 



Table 14 



1 

Iowa AP Scores in Mathematics and Science, 1993 | 


i 




Average Score 




Examination Area 


Number 


Iowa 


Nation 


Calculus AB 


403 


3.54 


3.10 


Calculus BC 


45 


3.64 


3.49 


Biology 


165 


3.22 


2.98 


Chemistry 

i 


109 


2.89 


2.86 


1 

' Source: loiva and National Summarv Repons. 1993. The College Board. 

i 



Average A P examination scores of Iowa students shown in Table 1 4 arc all above the average 
scores for the nation. 



PURSUIT OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION/TRAINING 

In the base yean 1985-86, 61.4 percent of public school students pursued some form of 
postsecondary education or training. By 1991-92 this figure had increased to 68.7 percent. 
In 1 992-93, the most current year for which data are available, the postsecondary education/ 
training rate statewide increased to 71.3 percent. The range in the percentage of students 
pursuing postsecondary education across enrollment categories was 68.2 percent in districts 
under 250 to 72.8 percent in district with enrollments of 1,000 to 2,499. See Table 15 and 
Figure 5. 



Table 15 



Iowa Public School Graduates Pursuing Postsecondary Education 
Training in 1992-93 by Enrollment Category 


Enrollment 


Number of graduates pursuing 


Percent of graduates Pursuing 


Category 


Postsecondary Education/T raining 


Postsecondary Education/T raining 


<250 


191 




68.2 


250-399 


962 




69.5 


400-599 


2,357 




70.6 


600-999 


3,232 




72.6 


1,000-2,499 


5,228 




72.8 


2.500-7.499 


4,078 




70.7 


7,500+ 


4,845 




70.4 


State 


20,893 




71.3 


Source' Iowa Department of Education. Basic Educational Data Survey 

1 , 





250-399 400-599 600-999 1.000-2,499 2.500-7.499 7.500+ 
Knrollinoni Caicgorv 



Source: lov/a Department ol Education. Basic Educational Data Survey 
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SCHOOL AHENDANCE 



Attendance rales are calculated by dividing average daily attendance (ADA) by average 
daily membership (ADM). Rates are then converted to percentages. Attendance patterns in 
Iowa public school districts have remained very stable across time. The range across 
enrollment categories is quite limited, only about two percentage points. Attendance rates 
for 1992-93 are displayed in Table 16. and in Figure 6. 

Table 16 

Ahendance Rates Shown as Percentages for Iowa Public School Districts 
BY Enrollment Category - 1992-93 



Enrollment Category ADA ADM ADA as Percent of ADM 



State 463,692 486,799 95.3 

<250 7.905 8,234 96,0 

250-399 21,374 22.238 96.1 

400-599 47,121 49,106 96.0 

600-999 65,071 67,796 96.0 

1,000-2,499 110,036 115,015 957 

2.500-7.499 90,855 95.532 95.1 

7,500+ 121,330 128.878 94.1 



Source: Iowa Department of Education. Certified Annual Financial Report. 1992-93. 



Figure 6 

Ahendance Rates Shown as Percentages for Iowa Public School Districts 
BY Enrollment Category 1985-86, 1991-92 and 1992-93 



G l9«5-8() 




I I 1 I 1 I I 

<:.*?() 25()-3yy 4(K).5^)^) m)-m \.m)-2A^)^) 2.5(X)-7.W 7.5(H)+ 



Enrollment Category 
Source; Iowa Department of Education. Certified Annual Financial Report. 1992-93. 
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IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS (ITBS) 
and 

NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS (NAEP) 
COMPARISON 

Table 1 7 shows a comparison oflhe percentage of Iowa eighth grade students who were above 
the national median on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) and the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP), The ITBS data are based on 1992 national standardization 
and the 1993-94 Io\va program. NAEP data are based on 1992 state-by-state results. 

The percentage of Iowa eighth grade students whose performance is above the national 
median for total math, which does not include math computation, was four percentage points 
greater on NAEP than ITBS. 

For ITBS, total math, concepts and estimation and problem and data interpretation showed 
the greatest percentage of Iowa students above the national median, followed by compula- 
tion. 

Table 17 

I lowA Eighth Grade Student Performance on ITBS and NAEP 

! National Comparison 



Percent of Iowa Students Above National Median 



Test Area ITBS NAEP 

Total Math Score 
Concepts and Estimation 
Problem Solving and Data interpretation 
Computation 



Source: Iowa Testing Program. University of iowa. 



Table 18 provides a comparison of the percentage of students, nationally, below the Iowa 
median on ITBS and NAEP. Approximately two-thirds of the students, nationally, were 
below the Iowa median on both ITBS and NAEP for total math. The distribution of percentage 
of students nationally, below the Iowa median on components of ITBS ( total math, concepts 
and estimation, problem solving, and data interpretation) corresponded to the distribution of 
percentages of Iowa students above the national median referenced in Table 17. 



68 
68 
67 
60 



Table 18 



Iowa Eighth Grade Student Performance on ITBS and NAEP 
Iowa Comparison 


Percent of Students Nationally Below the Iowa Median 




Test Area 


ITBS 


NAEP 


Total Math Score 


67 


67 


Concepts and Estimation 


67 




1 Problem Solving and Data interpretation 


66 




1 Computation 


60 




Source' \om Testing Program. University ot Iowa. 
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CHAPTER 1 ACHIEVEMENT 



The Augustus F. Hawkins - Robert T. Statford Elementary and Secondary School Impros e- 
ments Ainendments of 1988 (P.L. 100-297). authorizes the Chapter 1 prograin. The state of 
Iowa received over $40 million in Chapter 1 funds during 1992-93. 

The intent of the Chapter 1 program is to provide financial assistance to local 
educational agencies serving areas with concentrations of children from low-income 
families so that the schools can expand and improve their educational programs. 

Services are to be supplemental to the regular district prograin and must be offered to students 
with the greatest educational need. 

Chapter 1 student achievement is ineasured in Normal Curve Equivalents (NCEs). NCEs 
form an equal interval scale under the normal curve with a mean of 50 and a standard 
deviation of 21.06 and match the percentile .scale at 1, 50. and 99. 

The norm-referenced evaluation inodel is used to determine program achievement. Nation- 
ally normed achievement tests are administered annually to all Chapter 1 students in grades 
two and above. 

During the 1 992-93 school year, 22,862 Iowa students in grades 2- 1 2 were served in Chapter 
1 reading programs and 7,1 14 were served in matheinat'cs. Seventy percent of the reading 
students and 65 percent of the mathematics students had valid test scores. A score is valid 
if students were present for both a pretest (administered in one school year) and a post-test 
(administered in another school year). 

Tables 19 and 20 summarize student participation and NCE gain at each grade level in 
reading and mathematics. 



Table 19 



Statewide Summary of Chapter 1 
Mean NCE Gains in Reading by Grade 
1992-93 



Grade 



Total 
Participants 



Number with 
Valid Scores 



Mean 
NCE Gain 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 



5,432 
5,285 
4,453 
3,259 
2,178 
1,039 
663 
336 
106 



2,811 
4,011 
3,350 
2,532 



+5.9 
+4.2 
+5.8 
+3.0 
+3.9 
+2.8 
+5.1 
+6.1 
+4.7 
+3.2 
+11.3 



68 
43 



1,717 
791 
504 
229 
62 
41 
32 



Total 



22,862 



16,080 



+4.6 



Source. Iowa Department ol Education. Annual District Chaote' 1 Evaluation Reports 
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Table 20 



Statewide Summary of Chapter 1 
Mean NCE Gains in Mathematics by Grade 
1992-93 





Total 


Numbsr with 


Mean 


Grade 


PartiCipams 


Valid Scores 


NCE Gam 


2 


1.167 


509 


+7.7 


3 


1.334 


821 


+6.0 


4 


1.387 


930 


+6.0 


5 


1.241 


865 


+2.1 


6 


856 


624 


+4.0 


7 


537 


395 


+5.0 


8 


308 


241 


+5.4 


9 


179 


142 


+10.7 


10 


54 


36 


+9.4 


11 


38 


30 


+3.5 


12 


13 


7 


+3.8 


Total 


7.114 


4.600 


+5.2 



Source- towa Department ol Education. Annuai District Chapter 1 Evaluation Reports 




Historically, the major focus ot' Iowa Chapter 1 programs has been elementary reading: this 
decision is made al the district level. 

Iowa Chapter 1 reading and mathematics programs have demonstrated an increase in student 
achievement gains over time as indicated in Figures 7 and 8. These figures compare the 
aggregate mean gain for reading and mathematics, respectively, for the years 1990-1993. 





Figure 8 



Chapter 1 Mathematics Comparison of Mean Gains 1990-93 




Normal 

Cufve 

Equivalents 



Source' lowa Department oi Education Annuat District Chaoter i Evaluation Reports, 



ENROLLMENT 

Enrollment Trends 

The 1993-^4 school \ear marks the filth consecutive increase in lowa public school 
enrollments following a 20 year decline. The 1 993-94 year enrollment is up over 20,000 from 
1988-S9, the last year for which a decrease was recorded. Over the same time period, 
enrollments for nonpublic schools decreased some 2.000 students. Since 1 985-86. combined 
public and nonpublic enrollments in lowa schools have increased by nearly 7.700 students, 
representing an increase of 1 .4 percent. (See Table 21 ). 

Public school enrollment is also projected to increase again in 1994-95. Table 22 displays 
projected enrollments for public and nonpublic schools from 1994-95 through 1998-99. 

Table 21 



Public and Nonpublic School Enrollments—1 985-86 —1993-94 



Year 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Total 


1985-86 


485,676 


49,026 


534,702 


1996-87 


481.205 


48.520 


529,725 


1987-88 


478,859 


47,228 


526.087 


1988-89 


476,771 


47,373 


524,144 


1989-90 


478,210 


46,033 


524,243 


1990-91 


483,396 


45,562 


528,958 


1991-92 


491,059 


45.865 


536,924 


1992-93 


495,342 


45,229 


540,571 


1993-94 


497.007 


45.328 


542.368 



Source lowa Deoartment of Education. Basic ECucationai Data Survey ♦ Enrollment File ana Certified Enrollment File 

1 - — 




Table 23 reports enrollments by grade level for 1985-86. 1992-93and 1993-94. From 1985- 
S6 to 1993-94 public school enrollment increases occurred in grades 2 through 8. while 
decreases occurred in grades K- 1 and in grades 9 through 1 2. Grades 6 and 7 increased about 
18 percent over the period. Total enrollment was up 2.34 percent from 1985-86 to 1993-94. 



Table 22 



Projected Public and Nonpublic School Enrollment — 1994-95—1997-98 



Year 

1994- 95 

1995- 96 

1996- 97 

1997- 98 

1998- 99 



Public 
498,338 
502,641 
505,366 
507,015 
507.098 



Nonpublic 
44.893 
44,428 
44,180 
43.845 
43,447 



Source io,%a Dena'^nent ol Educaiton Public ana NonpuD<!C School Enrolment Pro:ections 



Table 23 
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Public School Enrollment by Grade Level 











1992-93 to 


1985-86 to 


Grade 








1993-94 


1993-94 


Level 


1985-86 


1992-93 


1993-94 


% Change 


°oChanqe 




40,925 


36.390 


36,311 


-.22 


-11.27 


? 


38,110 


36.608 


35,091 


-4.14 


-7.29 


2 


35,387 


37.151 


36,190 


-2.59 


2.27 


3 


34,508 


36.553 


36,963 


1.12 


7.11 


i 4 


32,977 


37.644 


36,324 


-3.51 


10.15 


! 5 


33,327 


37,389 


37,484 


.25 


12.47 


: 6 


32,038 


38.119 


37,704 


•1.09 


17.69 


1 7 


32.653 


38.613 


38,811 


.51 


18,86 


8 


35.136 


36,839 


38,495 


4.50 


9.56 


i 9 


39.688 


37,094 


38,584 


4.02 


-2.78 




39.337 


35,656 


36,428 


2.17 


-7.40 


' 1? 


37.203 


32,947 


34,845 


5.76 


-6.34 


12 


35.906 


33,008 


32,545 


-1.40 


-9.36 


Other 


18.481 


21,331 


21,232 


-.31 


15.06 


! 

1 Total 


485,676 


495,342 


497,007 


.34 


2.34 



Source lowa Oeoartment of Education. Basic Educational Data Survey. Enrollment Fiie 



Distribution of Students/Districts 

Table 24 retlecis the distribution ot^ students and publie school districts by enrollment 
category, based upon certified enrollment. The proportion ol* school districts under 40(1 
enrollment has changed substantially as has the percentage of students attending those 
districis since 1983-86. In 1983-86, districts with fewer than 400 students represented 32..^ 
percent of low as' 437 districts and accounted for 8 J percent ofall public enrollment. In 1993- 
94 these districts repn ented only 22.2 percent of the states^ 397 school districts and only 5 
percent ot the students. 

24 




Table 24 



Distribution of Public School Districts and Students by 
Enrollment Category 1985-86 vs. 1993-94 



1985-86 1993-94 

! District 

Enrollment Districts Students Districts Students 



Category 


N 


0. 

0 


N 




N 


0 

C 


N 




<250 


52 


11.9 


10.124 


2.1 


34 


8.6 


6,956 


1.4 


250-399 


90 


20.6 


29,060 


6.0 


54 


13.6 


17,794 


3.6 


400-599 


94 


21.5 


46,544 


9.6 


95 


23.9 


47,617 


9.6 


600-999 


97 


22.2 


72,595 


15.0 


103 


25.9 


79,260 


15.9 


1,000-2.499 


72 


16.5 


109,551 


22.5 


78 


19.7 


119,988 


24.1 


2,500-7,499 


24 


5.5 


95,189 


19.6 


24 


6.0 


94,422 


19.0 


7,500+ 


8 


1.8 


122,269 


25.2 


9 


2.3 


130,970 


26.4 


State 


437 








397 




497.007 





j Source Iowa Deoaflmeni of Education. Certified Enrollment File. 



Approved Nonpublic Schools 

For 1993-94, 205 nonpublic schools reported enrollments. This is down from 214 in 1992- 
93. Thiny-lhree of these schools or 16.1 percent otTered programs tor grades 9-12. 
Nonpublic schools offering high school programs ranged in size from 66 to 1,015, with a 
median size of 196 students. 



Ethnic Distribution 

The percentage of minority students enrolled in Iowa public schools has increased from 4.6 
percent in 1985-86 to 6.6 percent for the 1993-94 school year. The 1993-94 figure is an 
increase from 6.2 percent for the 1992-93 school year. As indicated in Table 25 the greatest 
increases for minority groups occurred for Hispanic students and American Indian students 
which increased 97.0 percent and 79.2 percent respectiv ely from 1 985-86 to 1 993-94. These 
two minority groups both had in excess of a 9 percent increase in enrollment from the 
previous year. 

Table 25 



Public School Enrollments by Racial/Ethnic Group 1985-86, 1992-93 and 1993-94 

















Change Change 
















92-93 85-86 


Racial/ 














to to 


Ethnic Group 


1985-86 


1992-93 


1993-94 


93-94 93-94 


N 


0/ 
0 


N 


0/ 
0 


N 


% 




American Indian 


1,000 


.2 


1,790 


.4 


1,953 


.4 


9.1 79.2 


Hispanic 


4,069 


.8 


7.342 


1.5 


8,017 


1,6 


9.2 97.0 


Asian 


5,310 


1.1 


6,985 


1.4 


7,590 


1.5 


8.7 42.9 


African American 


12,308 


2.5 


14.512 


2.9 


15,607 


3.1 


7.5 26.8 


White 


462,555 


95.4 


463.593 


93.8 


464,758 


93.4 


.25 .47 



Source Iowa Department of Education Basic Educational Data Survey Enrollment File i Include.. PK-gradc 1 2 and soecial education I 
students i > 



Substantial increases in minority enrollments also occurred in nonpublic schools tVom I9S5-8h 
to 1993-94, At'ncan American enrollments led the minority group increases with 60. 1 percent: 
followed by American Indians, Asians, and Hispanics at 37.5 percent, 30.5 percent, and 30,2 
percent, respectively, Tlie white student population decreased a little over 5 percent for the 
period. Tlie percentage of minority students in the nonpublic schools has changed only slightly 
since 1985-86 increasing from 2.5 percent to 3.3 percent in 1993-94. (See Table 26 1. 



Table 26 



Nonpublic School Enrollmenis by Racial/Ethnic Group 1985-86, 1992-93 and 1993^94 



Change Change j 
92-93 85-86 1 



Racial/ 














to 


to 


Ethnic Group 


1985 


-86 


1992-93 


1993-94 




93-94 


93-94 


N 


0' 
0 


N 


0/ 
0 


N 


"■o 






American Indian 


42 


.1 


41 


.1 


57 


.1 


39.0 


35.7 


Hispanic 


527 


1.1 


641 


1.4 


686 


1.4 


7.0 


30.2 


Asian 


344 


7 


447 


.9 


449 


.9 


.4 


30.5 


African American 


273 


.6 


458 


1.0 


437 


.9 


■4.6 


60.1 


White 


48.372 


97,5 


45.708 


96.6 


45,917 96.7 


.5 


•5.1 



I 

Source Iowa Department of Education, Basic Educational Data Sun/ey. Enrollment File (Includes PK through Grade 12 students » I 




As indicated in Table 27 Iowaranked45th,alongwithIdahoand Utah, in percentage of public 
school minority students in 1990-9 1 . The distribution ranged from 95 percent minority in the 
District of Columbia, ranked number 1: to Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont with 3 
percent minority public school students, who shared a rank of 50. The national average w as 
31 percent. 



Non-English Speaking Student Distribution 

Table 28 summarizes the non-English speaking certified enrollment for 1993-94 by public 
school enrollment category. The distribution of non-English speaking students varies 
considerably from that of the overall basic enrollment total. Nearly 60 percent of the non- 
English speaking enrollments were concentrated in schools in the 7,500 or above enrollment 
category. This compares to 26.4 percent of the base enrollment for schools in this categorv'. 
All other enrollment categories arc under represented with respect to non-English speaking 
student enrollment. 
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Table 27 



Percent of Minority Enrollment — 1990-91 



Percent Rank 



District of Columbia 


95 


1 


Hawaii 


76 


2 


New Mexico 


58 


3 


California 


53 


4 


MIs^^issiDDi 

IVI li7\7l<J\7i^L^I 


48 


5 


Texas 


48 


6 


1 OMl^jp^np^ 


47 


7 


South Carolina 


43 


8 


FInriria 

1 l\J\ IVJu 


41 


9 


Alabama 


40 


10 


Arizona 


39 


11 


Marvland 


38 


12 


Georaia 


37 


13 


Illinois 


35 


14 


New York 


34 


15 


Npw Jprspv 


32 


17 


North Carolina 

1 ^ w> III Ul will 1 U 


32 


17 


Virginia 


32 


17 


Alaska 


31 


18 


NATION 

1 1 1 %y 1 ^ 


31 




Delaware 


30 


19 


Oklahoma 


28 


20 


Arkansas 


27 


21 


Nevada 

1 ^ w V U w U 


26 


22 


Colorado 


25 


23 


Connecticut 

^/wl II IwwiiwUJi 


23 


24 


Michigan 
Tennessee 

1 Wl II 1 www WW 


22 


25.5 


22 


25.5 


Massachusetts 


21 


27 


Missou ri 

IVI Iw wwUI 1 1 


18 


28.5 


Washington 


18 


28.5 


Rhode Islaiii 


17 


30 


Pennsylvania 


16 


31 


Ohio 


15 


32.5 


Wisconsin 


15 


32.5 


Ind'ana 

II 1 V -Ul lU 


14 


34.5 


Kansas 


14 


34.5 


South Dakota 

V^wVCIII kyUIAwlU 


13 


36 


Montana 


12 


37 


Nebraska 


11 


38.5 


Oregon 


11 


38.5 


Minnesota 


10 


40.5 


Wyoming 


10 


40.5 


Kentucky 


9 


42.5 


North Dakota 


9 


42.5 


Idaho 


8 


45 


Iowa 


8 


45 


Utah 


8 


45 


West Virginia 


5 


48 


Maine 


3 


50 


New Hampshire 


3 


50 


Vermont 


3 


50 



Source: National Center for Education Statistics. 1990-91 Schools ana Stafimg Sun/evs: Selected State Results. 
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Table 28 



1993-94 Distribution of Non-English Speaking Enrollment by Enrollment Category | 


" Pornilnrjdnt 


Basic Enrollment 


Non-English 


J Category 


Total 


Speaking Enrollment 


<250 


6,956 


17 


250-399 


17.794 


21 


I 400-599 


47,617 


72 


600-999 


79,260 


229 


1,000-2.499 


119.988 


706 


2.500 -7.499 


94.422 


488 


7.500+ 


130.970 


2,252 


i State 

1 


497,007 


3,785 



I Source: iov.'a Depaiimeni of EducatJon Certifieo Ann jai Enrdlmeni Repoa. 1 99:>-94.. 



STAFF 

Teacher Characteristics 



Table 29 reflects teacher characteristics for the 1993-94 school year. During the 1993-94 
school year more than iwo-thirds of Iowa* s public school teachers were women, while nearly 
79 percent of nonpublic teachers were women. For the public schools this figure is 3.6 
percentage points greater than in the 1985-86 school year and up slightly from the 1992-93 
school year. 

Just under 1 .5 percent of Iowa* s public school teachers were minorities in 1 993-94, up slightly 
over 1985-86 baseline figures. Minority figures for nonpublic schools reflected that only .7 
percent of teachers were^minonties in 1993-94 as well as in 1992-93, up very slightly from 
.52 percent in 1985-86, 

Average total experience in 1993-94 was nearly 16 years for public school teachers and 1 1 .6 
for nonpublic teachers. More than one in four public school teachers held advanced degrees 
in 1993-94 while 1 1 of 100 nonpublic teachers had advanced degrees. 

Average teacher age has increased for both public and nonpublic teachers, from 40 years to 
just over 42 years and from about 36.6 t(\just over 38 years respectively. 
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Table 29 



Characteristics of Full-Time Teachers - 1985-86, 1992-93 and 1993-94 







Public 




Nonpublic 




Characteristics 


65-66 


92-93 


93- &4 


85-86 


92-93 


93-94 


Average Age 


39.9 


41.9 


42.0 


36.6 


38,1 


38.3 


Percent f-'emale 


63.5 


66.9 


67.1 


77.5 


78.8 


78.6 


Percent Minority 


1.2 


1.40 


1.10 


.52 


.70 


.70 


Percent Advanced Degree 


29.0 


28.0 


27.^:' 


16.0 


11.9 


11.0 


Average Total Experience 


13.9 


15 7 


15.8 


11.0 


11.5 


11.6 


Average District Expenence 


10.6 


,2.0 


12.1 


5.7 


7.0 


7.3 



Source: lov/a Departmont of Educaiion. Basic Educational Data Sua'oy. Stati Fdo. 'includes AEA teachers) 
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Figure 9 conipiu'cs Iowa lo other stales and the nation w ith respect to the percentage of public 
sch(H)l teachers classified as minorities, figure 9 indicates that Unva is ranked 5()th of the 50 stales 
and the District of Columbia, llie information shown is for the 1990-91 school year but is the 
most current information available from the National Center for Education Statistics. 

Figure 9 



Percentage of Public School Teachers Who Are Minority, by State: 1990-91 



DiSl. of ColumDia 
Hawaii 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
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North Carolina 
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Alaska 
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Colorado " - 
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Ohio - 
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Montana - 
Missouri 
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Washington »^ 
Oregon 
Kansas 
Indiana 
Utah ^-^ 
Nebraska 
Kentucky »i 
South Dakota 
North Dakota ^' 
Minnesota 
Massachusetts 
Idaho 
Wisconsin 4' 
Vemnont 
Rhode Island 
New Hampsnire 
Maine ^1 
Iowa 



□ 
zi 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



"T" 

10 



I 

50 



I 



WO 



I 
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Source: United States Department of Education. National Center (or Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey. 19S0-91 (Public School 
Teacher Questionnaire) Figure 2 1A 



Teacher Salaries 

The average teacher salar\ \\)V public school teachers in Iowa lor I9^).V94 was ^^^O.VOO. as 
rollected in Fable M). Averaue salaries lor Iowa teachers were S5.5 percent ol" the national 
a\eraL!e. Iowa currentlv ranks 32ikI in the nation with respect toaxeraije teacher salaries tor 
(he IW.V^M school \ear. 

Table 30 



Average Salary of Public School Teachers — 1993-94 





Average Salar/ 


Iowa 


S30J60* 


Kdtion 


35.958 


All Plains States 


31.818 


Kansas 


34.178 


Minnesota 


36.146 


Missouri 


30.227 


Nebraska 


29.564 


North Dakota 


25.508 


South Dakota 


25.199 



Source Esinnaies of School Statistics ^ 993-94 MaliCnai Edjcaiion Asscciaiion 
' Does not inciuae S740 in Pnase III funds. 




Compared to the average teacher salar\ tor the Plains State Region. low a salaries a\ eraged S 1 .()5S 
less. The range in average salaries for the Plains States Region is nearly S I ! .(KX) w ith Minnesota 
reporting the highest average and South Dakota the lowest a\ erage. 

Table 3 1 retlects intbmialion on Iowa average teacher salaries tor I ^)S5-86. 1 992-93. and 1993- 
94. Average teacher salaries in knva. statewide, have increased from S2I.69{) in 1985-86 to 
S30 J6{) in" 1 993-94. The range in average teacher salaries across the sev en enrollment categories 
was S9,748 in 1993-94. with teachers^rom the lowest enrollment districts earning only 70.9 
percent of w hat their counterparts in school districts with enrollments of 2.?{K)-7.499 made. This 
represents a decrease from 71.9 percent in the 1992-93 school vear. 

From the base year of 1985-86. average teacher salaries ha\e increased 4 1 .8 percent. Increases 
ranged from about 39 percent in the largest school districts to more than 45 percent in the smallest 
school districts. 
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Table 31 



Average Salary of Full-Time Public School Teachers by Enrollment Category 
1985-86,1992-93, and 1993-94 



I Source Iowa DeDartment of Education Basic Educational Data Survey SiaM File 
' 'Does not include Pnase ill <unds 







Average Salary 




Change 85-86 to 93-94 


; Enrollment Category 

i 


1985-86 


1992-93* 


1993-94* 


i <250 


SI 6.347 


S23.579 


S23776 


45.4 ^ 


* 250-399 


17.971 


25.286 


25.630 


42.6 


i 400-599 


19.198 


26.856 


27.369 


42.6 


! 600-999 


20.079 


27.960 


28.325 


41.1 


1.000-2.499 


21.616 


30,056 


30.708 


42.1 


. 2.5007.499 


23.835 


32.790 


33.524 


40.7 


. 7.500+ 


24,041 


32.776 


33.314 


38.6 


i State 


21.690 


30.124 


30.760 


41.8 
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Principal Characteristics 

In ihc public schools. 1993-^M ligures in Tabic 32 retleci that close lo 20 percent of all 
principals were women. This is more than double the percentage of women principals in 
1985-tSh and up 1.3 percentage points o\er the previous year\ figures. In the nonpublic 
schools, the percentage of women principals has decreased from 49.5 percent in 1985-86 to 
46.9 percent in 1993-94. The average age of principals has increased slightly since 1985-86 
to 47.3 \ears for public schools and 46.7 percent for nonpublic schools. 

Average experience tor principals has increased to 22.8 years tor public schools and 22.1 
yeans for nonpublic schools. In the public schools, average experience tor principals is nearly 
7 years higher than for teachers. 

In 19S5-S6. 1 .6 percent of public school principals w ere minorities compared to 2.9 percent 
in both 1 992-93 and 1 993-94. The percentage of minority principals in nonpublic schools has 
increased slightly from zero in 1985-86 to .7 percent in 1993-94. 

Table 32 

Characteristics of Full-Time Principals— 1985-86, 1992-93, and 1993-94 







Public 






Nonpublic 




Characteristics 


1985-86 


1992-93 


1993-94 


1985-86 


1992-93 


1993-94 


Average Age 


46.6 


47.2 


47.3 


46.0 


47.1 


46.7 


Percent Female 


8.7 


18.3 


19.6 


49.5 


44.0 


46.9 


Percent Minority 


1.6 


2.9 


2.9 


0 


.7 


.7 


Percent Advanced Degree 


98.9 


98.8 


97.5 


97.7 


92.1 


86.7 


Average Total Experience 


21.9 


22.6 


22.8 


21.5 


22.1 


22.1 



i G o urc e: i cwa De p a rt m ent ot e d u c at ion . Bas i c C o ucal ion a i Da t a Gu r v e y. Gtaf t TH e 



Principal Salaries 

Table 33 provides information on principal salaries. Average salaries of public school 
principals for 1993-94 were S49-821 compared to S3().76() for teachers. Salaries for public 
school principals increased, on average, by 4 1 . 1 percent tVom 1 985-86 to 1 993-94, compared 



Table 33 



Average Sau\ry of Full-Time Public School Principals by Enrollment Category 
1985-86 J 992-93, and 1993-94 







Average Salary 






Enrollment Category 


1985-86 


1992-93 


1993-94 


°= Change 85-86 to 93-94 j 


<250 


526,399 


535,868 


537.156 


40.7 


250-399 


28,387 


39.353 


40,563 


42.9 


400-599 


31,095 


41,998 


42.671 


37.2 


600-999 


33,428 


45,656 


46,052 


37.8 


1,000-2.499 


36,427 


49.982 


51,169 


40,5 


! 2.500-7.499 


39.465 


54.609 


55,881 


41.6 


i 7.500+ 


39.584 


55,013 


56,368 


42.4 


State 


35.313 


48.541 


49,821 


41.1 
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Source 'c-.va Depanment of Education Basic Educaiionai Data Survey, Stall File 
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ID an increase ol 4I.S percent li)r public school iciicliers. Over ihe previous scIkk)! >ear 
principal salaries increased by 2.6 percent compared lo 2. 1 percent lor teachers. Tiie range 
in averaiie salaries lor principals across the se\en enrollment categories was SI 9.2 1 2. 
Principafs employed in sciiooi districts with less tiian 250 students earned only about 66 
percent o!" what their counterpart.^ in the largest districts earned. This represents an even 
greater varic...,on than a\erage teacher salaries across enrollment categories. 

A\erage salaries !or the nation reported b\ the National Center lor Education Statistics are 
reported in Table 34. along with ciMuparablc Un\a salaries. These figures provide a 
comparison lor the 1992-93 school >car. 

Table 34 

Comparison of Public School Principal Salaries for 1992-93 



Ciassificat.on 
ol PnncJDaj 


iowa 


Nation 


Difference 


'owa as Pe^cen! 
ot Nation 


Senior High Scnco' 
j^rior H'Qh f/.:aoie Scnoci 
E-ementary Scrcoi 


$49 939 
50.165 
48 373 


563.054 
=6 520 
54 905 


S13.115 
I 454 
5.532 


79 2 
58 1 



; Source U S. Deoariment ot Education . National Center for Education Statistics. Schools ana Slaffmg Suf\'ey. 1S90-91 (Public Scnoo! 
teacher Questionna-rei 





A comparison of salaries tor the 1 992-93 school year demonstrates that principal salaries tor 
Iowa are well below th^ average for the nation for all classifications of principals. Salaries 
tor Iowa public schtvol principals are just under 12 percent below the national average tor 
elementary principals and more than 20 percent below the national a\erage lor senior high 
school principals. 
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Superintendent Characteristics 

Table 35 retlecis characteristics of public school superintendents, hi 1993-94. 4.4 percent of 
public school superintendents were wtmien. compared to 1.6 percent in I9S5-S6 and 3^2 
percent in 1 992-93. The average age of superintendents has increased slightly from the 1 985- 
S6 base vear to 50.3 \ears.^ Average total experience in education for public school 
superintendents is just over 25 years compared to 23.6 \ears in 1985-86 and 24.9 \ears in 
1 992-93. A\ erage tenure in districts for superintendents was 7 years in 1 993-94 compared to 
nearly 9 years in 1985-86. 

Table 35 



Characteristics of Full-Time Superintendents— 1985-86, 1992-93, and 1993-94 



j Characteristics 

i Average Age 
i Percent Female 

Percent Minority 
' Percent Specialist/Doctorate Degree 

Average Total Experience 
i Average District Experience 



1985-86 


1992-93 


1993-94 


48.7 


50.0 


50.3 


1.6 


3.2 


4.4 


0 


.9 


.9 


1.6 


7.4 


7.8 


23.6 


24.9 


25.1 


8.8 


7.6 


7.0 



Source Iowa Department of Education. Basic Educational Data Survey StaH File 




Superintendent Salaries 



Tabic 36 depicts public school superintendent's salaries. Average salaries of public school 
superintendents in 1 993-94 were $60,375 compared to $58.6 14 during the previous yean up 
2,9 percent compared to an increase of 2,6 percent tor principals and 2, 1 percent for teachers 
over the same time period. From the base year 1985-86, average salaries have increased 48,3 
percent compared to an increase of 4 1 ,4 percent for principals and 4 1 ,8 percent for teachers. 
The range in average salaries for superintendents in 1993-94 was S47.584, The average 
salaries for superintendents in the smallest districts were less than 50 percent of these in the 
largest districts. 

Table 36 

Average Saury of Full-time Public School Superintendents by Enrollment Category 

1985-86,1992-93, and 1993-94 

Average Salary 

Enrollment Category 1985-86 1992-93 1993-94 % Change 85-86 to 93-94 



<250 $33,597 $47,334 $46,318 37.9 

250-399 34.060 49,110 50,044 46.9 

400-599 39,213 53,495 54,784 39,7 

600-999 41.482 57,189 58,443 40.9 

1,000-2.499 47.288 64,591 66,519 40,7 

2,500-7,499 55,110 77.058 78,834 43,0 

7,500+ 62,235 90,908 93.902 50.9 

State 40.710 58,614 60,375 48.3 



Source: Iowa Department of Education. Basic Educational Data Survey. 



Area Education Agencies (AEA's) 

Iowa schools are served by 15 intermediate agencies called Area Education Agencies, The 
AEA's are charged with providing services to Iowa schools in the areas of special education, 
media and educational services. More than 2200 certificated staff arc employed by the Area 
Education Agencies. Table 37 depicts selected characteristics of AEA certificated staff 



Table 37 



Characteristics of Fulltime Certificated AEA Staff 1993-94 School Year 


Percent Men 


29.3 


Percent Women 


707 


Percent Minority 


00.9 


Percent staff with advancea degrees 


71.1 


Average total experience 


15.0 years 


Average number of contract days 


197 


Average Age 


42.2 


Average Salary 


S34.822 


Source: Iowa Department of Education. Basic Educational Data Survey. Staff File. 1993-94 school year. 



The distribution of public school districts, students and cenificated public school staff across 
AEA\s is displayed in Table 38, 



3J 




Table 38 



Distribution of Districts, Students and Certificated Staff by AEA's, 1993-94 



APA 
MCM 


nictrirtc 




EnrollfTiGnt 




Certificated Staff 




M 
IN 


0 


N 




M 
IN 


0 


1 

1 


Oft 
cXi 










R ft 

o.o 


C. 


Oft 
CO 


7 i 




"T. J 


1 7fiP 
1 , r \jC 


4 ft 


o 
o 


01 


0.0 


1P QO^ 


2.6 


1 .UOD 


9 Q 


A 








P 1 


801 


2.2 




33 


8.3 


26.413 


5.4 


2.199 


6.0 


6 


16 


4^0 


16.754 


3.4 


1.310 


3.6 


7 


25 


6,3 


32.575 


6.6 


2.185 


5.9 


9 


22 


5.5 


53.096 


10.8 


3.722 


10.1 


10 


37 


9.3 


58.579 


11.9 


4.327 


11.7 


11 


56 


14.1 


107.320 


21.8 


7.969 


21.6 


12 


27 


6.8 


31,201 


6.3 


2.322 


6.3 


13 


32 


8.1 


32.402 


6.6 


2.486 


6.7 


14 


22 


5.5 


11,859 


2.4 


1.025 


2.8 


15 


?5 


6.3 


23,899 


4.9 


1,857 


5.0 


16 


13 


3.3 


19.084 


3.9 


1.343 


3.6 



Source' lowa Oepaamem ot Eaucation. Basic Educational Dala Survey. Statf File. 1993-94 



Table 3^> retlects the number and diversity oi Area Education Agency Staff for the 1993-94 
school year. 

Table 39 

i 



Number of AEA Certificated Staff by Position, 1993-94 



Position 
Administrative Assistant 
Administrator 
Assistant Dean/Director 
Clinician (Cert) 
Clinician (Prof) 
Consultant 
Coordinator 
Department Head 
Director 

Educational Strategist 

Home Intep'ention PK Teacher 

Hospital/Home Teacher 

Instructor/Consultant 

Integration Teacher 

Itinerant Teacher 

Librarian 

Pre School Teacher 
Principal 

Resource Teacher 

School Audiologist Specialist 

School Social Worl<er 

School Psychologist 

School Audio Consultant 

Self-contained Special Education 2.2 

Self-contained Special Education 3.6 

SLP (cert) 

SLP (SPR) 

Specialist 

Supen/isor 

Teacher 

Therapist 



Number 
2 

15 

13 
325 
6 

343 
75 
12 
42 
17 
46 
6 

46 
76 
80 
3 
9 
4 
118 
7 

167 
294 
10 
147 
101 
109 
7 

32 
63 
22 
44 



L 



Source Oepartmeni of Education. Basic Educational Data Survey. Staff File. 1993-94 
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Pupil-Teacher Ratio 



As retlected in Figure 1 0 the statewide averaue K- 1 2 pupil-teacher ratio of 16.6 lias remained 
unchanged from the base year 1985-86. In 1993-94. as in 1985-86, low pupil-teacher ratios 
tended to be associated with lower enrollment and higher ratios with higher enrollment 
districts. The K- 1 2 pupil-teacher ratios for all enrollment categories has generally increased 
slightly from 1985-86 lo 1993-94, except for school districts with enrollments of 7.500 and 
above, where pupil-teacher ratios have declined. 

Figure 10 



Pupil-Teacher Ratios fo'r Public Schools 1985-86 and 1993-94 



State Average 
□ i 993-94 16.6 




Enrollment Category 



Source: Iowa Department of Education. Basic Educational Data Survey. Enrollment File. 

Note: Pupil-Teacher ratios do not include special education teachers or ungraded special education students. 



instructional Aides 

In 1985-86 there were just under 2.700 PTE instructional aides in the public schools. By 
1 992-93 the number had increased to just over 4.000, For the 1 993-94 school year there were 
4.425.3 FTE instructional aides, (See Table 40), 
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The pcrccntasic increase in ihc numhcr t>t FTn insiriiciionai aides was suhsumtial Idp all hut 
the smallest sj/e districts. States idc. the niunhciol ITI: aides increased more than 05 percent 
iVoni I085-S6to 1993-^)4. 



Table 40 



Instructional Aides in Public Schools 1985-86 and 1993-94 






Full-time Equivalent Aides 




Enroliment 






Change in FTE Aides , 


Category 


t985-86 


1993-94 


1985-86 to 1993-94 


<250 


40.1 


45.9 


14.5 ^ 


250-399 


124.2 


162.0 


30.4 


400-599 


167.5 


254.1 


51.7 


600-999 


249.1 


494.2 


98.4 J 


1.000-2,499 


605.9 


1.064.0 


75.6 


2.500-7.499 


625.7 


1.040.1 


66.2 


7,500+ 


856.1 


1.365.0 


59.4 


State 


2.668.6 


4.425.3 


65.8 



km 




Source. Iowa Department of Education. Basic Educational Data Survev. Enrollment File 



PROGRAM 

Subject Area Units 

The average number of units taught for English/language arts, mathematics, science, social 
studies, and foreign hinguage is reflected in Table 41. 

In all subject matter areas the average number of units ot tered in both the base year, 198.S- 
S6, and in 1993-94 exceeded minimum state standards. Figures for 1993-94 reflect that 
average units were equal to 1992-93 units for all subject matter areas except health and 
physical education which decreased slightly. 



Table 41 



Average Units Taught by Public School Districts 
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Minimum Unit 

Subject Area 

English/Language Arts 
Mathematics 
Science 
Social Studies 
Foreign Language 
Health/P, Ed, 

Source towa Department ol Education Basic Educational Data Survey Curriculum File 
'A waiver provision is available lo oistricts for foreign language 



Standards 


Average Number Units Taught 




1989-90 


1985-86 


1992-93 1993-94 


6 


6.9 


8.1 


8.1 


6 


7.2 


8.1 


8.1 


5 


5.6 


6.3 


6.3 


5 


4.9 


5.8 


5.8 


4' 


3.6 


5.5 


5.5 


2 


1.3 


2.4 


2.2 



Tables 42 and 43 report average curriculum units taught by public school districts during the 
1985-86 and 1993-94 school year by enrollment category 

Table 42 



Average Curriculum Units Taught by Public School Districts — 1985-86 



Enrollment Category 



Subject Area 


<250 


250-399 


400-599 


600-999 


1 .000-2.499 


2.500-7.499 


7.500+ 


Engush/Unguage Arts 


5.0 


5.6 


6.3 


6.6 


8.2 


11.4 


17.7 


Mathematics 


6.4 


6.4 


6.8 


7.0 


8.0 


9.8 


12.7 


Science 


4.6 


4.8 


5.2 


5.7 


6.2 


8.1 


9.6 


Social Studies 


4.4 


4.7 


4.8 


5.6 


6.5 


8.8 


4.9 


Foreign Language 


2.1 


2.3 


2.5 


3.2 


4.9 


9.8 


14.9 



Source: Iowa Department of Education. Basic Educational Data Survey 



Table 43 



Average Curriculum Units Taught by Public School Districts — 1993-94 



Enrollment Category 



Subject Area 


<250 


250-399 


400-599 


600-999 


1.000-2,499 


2.500-7.499 


7.500+ 


English/Language Arts 


6.2 


6.7 


6.9 


7.2 


9.1 


14.6 


21.4 


Mathematics 


7.0 


7.0 


7.3 


7.6 


9.3 


12.9 


14.2 


Science 


5.8 


5.5 


5.7 


6.1 


6.6 


10.2 


11.6 


Social Studies 


4.9 


5.3 


5.3 


5.5 


6.1 


9.3 


11.0 


Foreign Language' 


3.9 


4.3 


4.1 


4.7 


6.9 


11.3 


18.7 



Source: Iowa Department of Education. Basic Educational Data Survey 

• A WAIVER provision IS AVAILABLE TO DISTRICTS FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE. 



Technology in the Classroom 

Information provided by Quality Education Data, Inc. reports that Iowa public school 
classrooms rate high in the use of computer related technologies. Computer related 
technologies are defined as CD ROMS, Modems, and LAN'S. Table 44 depicts the number, 
percent and Iowa's rank with respect to the other 49 states and the District of Columbia. 



Table 44 



Iowa's Rank in Computer Related Technologies — 1993-94 




Number of School Buildings 


Percent of Total 


Rank 


Technology 


Using the Technology 


School Buildings 


(N51) 


CD ROM 


748 


47.8% 


2 


Modem 


503 


33.8% 


11 


LAN 


466 


31.3% 


9 



Source: Summary of Technology tn Public Schools Census S^uoy \u the Categories of Compi/teh Related Technology 

ASO Other Technoi ogiES. Quality Education Data. Inc. 



In terms of 'other* technologies, defined as video disc, satellite television and cable 
television, Iowa also fared well. Table 4? reports the number and percentage of Iowa public 
schools using 'other* technology. 

sv 



Table 45 
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Iowa's Rank in Other Technologies 


-1993-94 






Number of School Buildings 


Percent of Total 


Rank 


TtCHNOLOGi 


Using the Tecmnologi^ 


School Buildings 


(N51) 


Videodisc 


316 


21.2% 


15 


Satellite TV 


238 


16.0% 


21 


Cable TV 


1.180 


79.2% 


9 


• SCuPCc S.WARv OK- rE>\0L<>3v \ P. 51 : WQSS'i C£\Sv.S S' J^" N '^'E Ca 

- Otheh T£Cr\OLOG>£S. Q^A. T ' Eo'^Ar.CN Data. \\, 
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Iowa ranks ninth in ihc u.sc ot cable television in the classroom, fifteenth in the use of videooisc 
technology and twenty-first in the use ot satellite television. 

Thc low a Department ot" Education annualK collects intbmiation from Iowa schools on the use 
of telecommunications tor instruction. The surxey defines telecommunications as narrowcast 
communications through systems that are directed towards a narrowly defined audience and 
include interactive communications, "hiteractivc is detlned in the sur\'ey as 'provide at a 
minimum, one-way \ ideo two-\\a\ audio communications."' 



:portsthe frequency of courses offered in lowapublic schools via telecommunications, 
most treuuentlv ottered courses include mathematics, 12 5 percent; health, 13.6 



Table 46 re 

riie three most trequi 

percent: and sociology, 1 1 .4 percent. Statewide more than 2,5(K) indiv idual courses were ottered 
to students throuiih the use of telecommunications 



Table 46 



Frequency of Iowa Public School Courses Offered via Telecommunications — 1992-93 



Course 

ASTflCNCMY 

Behavior SP/ Psych 
Calculus 
Computer- Soc St 
CONSUf-'EP Ecc.'i 

Debate 
French I 
French tl 
Fresch ill 
French iV 
General Math I 
Health I 
Japanese 11 
Japanese I 
Journalism 
Latin I 
U^lN II 

LiT • Other 
Modern Prob 
Norwegian I 
Pros & Stat 
Russian I 
Russian II 
Russian III 
Russian IV 
Russian V 
Science 
Social Studies 
Soc:CLXy 







Cumulative 


Cumulative 


Frequency 


Perclnt 


Frequency 


Percent 


13 


05 


13 


0.5 


234 


9.3 


247 


9.8 


167 


66 


414 


16.4 


3 


0.1 


' 417 


166 


6"! 


2.4 


478 


19.0 


8 


0.3 


486 


19.3 


107 


42 


593 


23 5 


111 


44 


704 


27 9 


101 


40 


805 


32.0 


87 


3.5 


892 


35.4 


316 


12.5 


1.208 


48.0 


343 


13.6 


1.551 


616 


10 


04 


1.561 


62.0 


14 


06 


1.575 


62.5 


128 


5-1 


1.703 


67 6 


8 


03 


1.711 


67 9 


6 


0.2 


1.717 


68.2 


179 


7.1 


1.896 


75.3 


119 


47 


2.015 


80.0 


1 


<0.1 


2.016 


80,0 


79 


31 


2.095 


83 2 


20 


0.8 


2.115 


84 0 


16 


0-6 


2.131 


84.6 


11 


04 


2.142 


85.0 


6 


02 


2.148 


85 3 


1 


<01 


2.149 


85 3 


17 


0.7 


2.166 


86.0 


66 


26 


2.232 


88.6 


287 


114 


2.519 


100 0 



I Source I.,.'.a Departvest Ed'ocaticj. Basic El^lca'c-.a.. Da'a S;.".£^ Telecommunications F-.e. 1992-93 



'An annual waiver may ha\e been granted b\ the Department for a telecommunications system 
that did not include twt)-way audio. 
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Tabic 47 displays ihc categories olOriiiinalion sites w hich provide courses to Iowa schools. 
NearK 80 percent of the courses provided to Iowa schools originate trom Iowa LEA*s and 
Community Colleges while the remaining courses are provided by out-of-state sites. 

Table 47 



Telecommunications CousES Offered !N 1992-93 BY Origination Site 



Originat'on SiTE Number Perce'jt 

Iowa LEA's 996 40.0 

Iowa Community Colleges 957 38.4 

Out-of-State 539 21.6 

Total 2.492' 



Source" Io.va Dspar-we^t of ECvC^tcn Bas'C Educational Data Supvey. Telecowwumcat-ons Ims'^s^c'tion FlE -992-93 

'27 AREAS haC Missing CriiGiSATiCN SiTE '^formation and are not iNCLUOED. 



Expenditures for Computer Hardware and Software 

Table 4S reports expenditures for computer hardware and software for Iowa public school 
districts. Iowa schools reported expendiutres of nearly S5,6 million for computer software 
and about S14.6 million for computer hardware. Software expenditures varied arcoss 
individual school districts from zero to S678,143. Hardware expenditures varied across 
districts from zero to $846,747. On the average, softwai id hardware per pupil expendi- 
tures, according to figures from the Certified Annual Financial Report for the 1 992-93 school 
year, showed expenditures of SI 1 per pupil and S29 per pupil repecti\'ely. 



Table 48 



1992-93 School Year Expenditures and per Pupil Expenditures for Computer 

Software and Hardware* 



SOFTWARE 



HARDWARE 



1 






1 

^ \ 


1 














^ O ! 
O UJ 

l<3 1 

1 \ 


Number of 
Districts 


Total 
Enroll MEr 


CO 


Minimum 


Maximum 


Per Pupil 


CO 

I— 


Minimum 


Maximum 


Per Pupil 


<250 


43 


e.655 


$60,854 


$0 


$27,323 


S7 


$247 130 


SO 


S64.687 


$29 


250-399 


69 


22.269 


$495,810 


$0 


S109.603 


S22 


$559,662 


SO 


S55.455 


$25 


400-599 i 


101 


50.239 


S862.632 


$0 


S114.665 


$17 


Si. 465.400 


SO 


$102,339 


$29 


600-999 


95 


71 790 


$1,532,911 


so 


$256,542 


S21 


S2.086.644 


SD 


$104,833 


$29 


1.000-2.499' 


78 


120.017 


$628,758 


SO 


$49,639 


$5 


S3.669.430 


SO 


S376.978 


$31 


2.500-7.499 


23 


91.205 


$1,424.63: 


so 


S678.143 


$16 


S3.672.978 


S3 029 


S598.283 


$40 


7.500+ 


9 


131.166 


$575,639 


so 


S224.572 


S4 


S2.860.836 


SO 


S846.747 


$22 


i State 


418 


495.341 


S5.581.237 


so 


S678.143 


S11 


Sl4.562.080 


SO 


$846,747 


$29 

1 



Source" bvA OEf^*"^vc^T cr Ec-:at;o\ Ce^^ipied A'.nual Fi'iancial RE^o'^'f. 1992-93 (Per Pupil" pa^ed on Ce"* r ed E\rollment} 

MnCLLDES AoVMSTRAT^P h.S''RUCTlONAL. AND ALL CT"fR SrrT.VARE ANi) HarOiVARE PuPChASED 



Per pupil expenditures for computer softw are and computer hardw are did not appear to vary 
according to district enrollment category. 



FINANCE 

Introduction 

The maior funding sources lor low a school districts and Area liducation Agencies are state 
aid and local properts taxes. Budgets are student driven. Budgets are generated ihrough a 
formula w hich basicalK in\ ol\ es niultipl> ing the numberof students tunes adistrict cost-per- 
pupil. Budgets are guaranteed at the previous year's le\ el for those districts w ith enrollment 
declines, A district has a certain amount of local discretion in increasing its budget through 
board action or thRuigh community referendum. Area [Education Agencies, on the other hand 
receive funding from *Mlo\v-through** funds from the school districts. 

Object Category Expenditures 

Objeci cateuories in the general operating fund include the follov\ ing: 1 ) salaries: 2) benctits; 
3) purchased services: 4) supplies: 5) capital outlay, and 6) other expenses. For the I W2-^i.> 
sch(v I \ear the distributi(Mi is reported in Figure I I. 

Figure 11 




Distribution of Object Category Expenditures — 1992-93 
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Tabic 4^) compares object category expenditures for 1 W2-93 with the pre\ ious year and with 
the base year. I9S5-S6. Object category expenditures as a percentage of total op'Tating fund 
expenditures, in general, have remained in a narrow range across the period. The one 
exception is employee benefits, which averaged just under 13 percent in 1985-86 and has 
increased to more than 13 percent in 1992-93. 

Table 49 

Object Category Expenditures as a Percent of Total Operating Fund Expenditures • 

1985-86,1991-92,1992-93 







Year 






1985-86 


1991-92 


1992-93 


08JECT Category 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Salaries 


68.1 


67.7 


66.9 


Benefits 


12.9 


15.1 


15.4 


Purchased Services 


9.9 


9.7 


9.9 


Supplies 


5.7 


4.8 


5.3 


Capital Outlays 


2.6 


1.9 


2,1 


Other Expenses 


.8 


,6 


.4 



Source. Iowa Department df Education. Certified Annual Financial Report. 1 992-93 



Object category expenditures are also displayed in Table 50 for districts by enrollment 
categories. 

"able 50 

Object Category Expenditures as a Percent of Total Operating Fund Expenditures 
BY Enrollment Category — 1992-93 

ENROiLMENr Category 



Object Category 


<250 


250-399 


400-599 


600-999 


1.000-2.499 


2.500-6.499 


7.500+ 


Salaries 


55.1 


60.2 


64.8 


65.1 


68.3 


68.6 


68.3 


Benefits 


11.8 


13.0 


13.8 


14.6 


14.9 


15.7 


17.4 


Purchased Services 


24.1 


17.9 


12.4 


10.8 


8.6 


8.4 


8.1 


Supplies 


5.8 


6.4 


6.3 


6.4 


5.7 


4.4 


4.5 


Capital Outlay 


2.1 


2.3 


2.3 


2.8 


2.3 


2.4 


1.3 


Other Expenses 


1.1 


.3 


.4 


.3 


.2 


.6 


.4 



Source: Iowa Department of Education. Certified Annual Financial Report. 1992-93. 



Expenditures for salaries and benefits expressed as a percentage of total operating fund* in 
general, increased with increases in enrollment categories. On the other hand, expenditures 
for purchased services decreased with increases in district enrollment categories. 



Operation and Maintenance 

Table 51 reflects expenditures for operation and maintenance for 1985-86. 1991-92, and 
1 992-93. The 1992-93 expenditures for operation and maintenance, expressed as a percent- 
age of operating funds represented an average expenditure statewide of 9.2 percent. This 
figure is down slightly from 1 99 1 -92, but down markedly from the 1 2.2 percent figure for 
the base year 1 985-86. The percentage of expenditures for operation and maintenance across 
time reflects that higher percentages are associated with larger districts and lower percent- 
ages with smaller districts. 




Ta3le 51 



OpERAT:ON ExPENDITURf^S AND MAINTENANCE EXPENDITURES AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL 

Operating Fund Exr>ENDiTUREs - 1985^86, 1991-92, 1992-93 







Year 






1985-86 


1991-92 


1992-93 


Enjsollment Caiegorv 


Percent 


Perceut 


Percent 


<250 


10.9 


8.5 


8.8 


250-399 


11.3 


8.5 


8.4 


400-599 


113 


8.6 


8.5 


600-999 


12.1 


9.0 


9.2 


1.000-2.499 


11.7 


9.3 


9.4 


2,500-7.499 


12.4 


9.9 


9.7 


7,500+ 


13.3 


10.6 


10.8 


State Average 


12.2 


9.6 


9.2 



•Source' Io^va Department or Education. Cep^ificD Asnual F sascial Report 1992-93. 




Administrative Expenditures 

As reported in Table 52. administrative expenditures in 1992-93 decreased slightly from the 
previous year and are down iVom an average of 10.2 percent statewide in the base year of 
1985-86. Administrative expenditures, as a percentage of operating fund are higher for 
smaller districts than for larger districts and reflect decreases with each successively larger 
enrollment category. 



Table 52 



Administrative Expenditures as a Percent of Total Operating Fund 
Expenditures — 1985-86, 1991-92, 1992-93 






Year 








1985-86 


1991-92 


1992-93 




' Enrollment Category 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


1 


<250 


13.0 


13.0 


11.8 




250-399 


12.0 


12.7 


12.6 




400-599 


11.9 


11.9 


12.0 




600-999 


10.6 


10.7 


10.7 




1,000-2,499 


10.2 


9.9 


9.7 




2,500-7,499 


9.6 


9.2 


9.0 




7,500+ 


8.9 


8.6 


8.1 




State Average 


10.2 


10.0 


9.7 





Source" Iowa Department of Education. Certified Annual Financial Report. 1 992-93. 
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Instructional Expenditures 

Tabic 53 reports that on the average, public school districts spent M.9 percent of their 
operating fund for instruction in 1992-9.^ compared to 68.3 percent in 1991-92 and (i5.3 

4^ 



i percent in 1985-86. Average expenditures across enrollment categories varied by approxi- 

i mately 2 percentage points. Average expenditures for all enrollment categories were about 

! 3 to 4 percentage points greater in 1992-93 than in the base year 1985-86. 

i 

Table 53 



Instructional Expenditures as a Percent of Total Operating Fund Expenditures — 

1985-86,1991-92,1992-93 







Year 






1985-86 


1991-92 


1992-93 


Enrollment Category 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


<250 


64.4 


67.6 


69.0 


250-399 


63.8 


66.9 


67.4 


400-599 


64.6 


67.6 


68.1 


600-999 


63.9 


67.7 


67.8 


1,000-2.499 


65.6 


68.8 


69.0 


2,500-7.499 


66.5 


68.9 


69.5 


7,500+ 


65.7 


68.2 


69.6 


State Average 


65.3 


68.3 


68.9 



Source; Iowa Department of Ecucation. Certified Annual Financial Report. 1992-93. 1 

I 



State Aid 

Since the 1988-89 school year, the percent of total general fund appropriations being spent 
on education has, in general, shown steady increases. Table 54 reflects these percentages 
from 198 1-82 through 1994-95. Increases arc due to three factors: 1 ) Educational Excellence 
Program (1987-1988); 2) Instructional Prepayment Program (1991- 1992): and 3) an 
increase in the foundation level (1992-1993). 

Table 54 



Total Government Appropriations (In Millions) 







General 






State Aid 


Fund 




Year 


TO Districts 


Appropriations 


Percent 


1994-95 


$1,362.0 


$3,621.3 


37.6 


1993-94 


1.325.4 


3.508.1 


37.8 


1992-93 


1,273.1 


3,405.6 


37.4 


1991-92 


1,185.4 


3,180.3 


37.3 


1990-91 


1,147.7 


3,130.9 


36.7 


1989-90 


1,047.8 


2,858.6 


36.7 


1988-89 


964.1 


2,690.9 


35.8 


1987-88 


905.7 


2,447.1 


37.0 


1986-87 


761.1 


2,190.2 


34.8 


1985-86 


712.3 


2,126.3 


33.5 


1984-85 


708.5 


2.088.6 


33.9 


1983-84 


660.3 


1,976.6 


33.4 


1982-83 


642.3 


1,869.1 


34.4 


1981-82 


621.0 


1.771.9 


35.0 



Source: Io.va Department of Management. 




Property Taxes 

Table 55 rctlecis property taxes levied to support the state tbundation foriiuila tor education. 
Also shown in the table is the impact of credit on decreasing property taxes and increasinii 
state aid. Tax credits subtracted from property taxes levied include credits tor agricultural 
land, family farms. hvest(K'k. and the school porticm of homestead and personal properly. 

Table 55 

; ' j 

Property Tax Revenues Generated for the School Foundation Formula (In Millions) 

Property Taxes 





Property 


LESS 


Year 


Taxes 


Credits 


1994-95 


S822.0 


S725.2 


1993-94 


793.5 


696.7 


1992-93 


781.1 


684.3 


1991-92 


757.0 


6704 


1990-91 


741.0 


651.2 


1989-90 


718.3 


632.5 


1988-89 


705.4 


619.6 


1987-88 


721.0 


601.9 


1986-87 


751.7 


636.4 


1985-86 


724.3 


612.5 


1984-85 


700.4 


597.5 


1983-84 


680.2 


563.2 


1982-83 


664.0 


543.6 


1981-82 


635.6 


518.9 



Source: Iowa Budget Report. 




Income Surtaxes 

Beginning in the 1991-92 school year, ihc use of income surtaxes, as a local source of 
re\'enues for school districis. has increased substantially. Budgeted amounts expected to be 
collected from income surtaxes arc rellected in Table 56. along with the percent increase from 
the prior year. 

Table 56 



Income Surtaxes 






Income Surtax 


Percent j 


Year 


IN Millions 


Increase 


1 

1994-95 


S18.8 


9.9 


' 1993-94 


17.1 


5.6 


1992-93 


16.2 


30.6 


1 1991-92 


12.4 


122,5 


1990-91 


5.5 


77.4 


1989-90 


3.1 


6.9 


1988-89 


2.9 


52.6 


1987-88 


1.9 





Source' Annual Aid and Lev^ WoRKsntE'S . I 
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Total Elementary and Secondary Budgets 



More than S2.5 billion in revenues was budgeted by local school districts Tor the 1994-95 
school year. Table 57 reports amounts and percent by source of funds. All general fund 
sources and schoolhouse fund sources, except for debt retirement are included. 

Seventy-seven percent of school revenue is generated through the basic funding formula, 
which includes regular program, guarantee, supplemental weighting and special education. 

About 4.6 percent of the S2.532 billion in revenue will be used to support Area Education 
Agency operations. Miscellaneous income includes revenues anticipated by local school 
districts. The largest portion of these is expected state payments for the Educational 
Excellence Program. 



Table 57 



1994-95 Budget Detail 


i SouRrF Fund*? 

i . 


Amount 


PcRrpNT* 

1 cns./d>i 1 


RprsuiAP Program 


S1 753 811 980 


69.2 


(lUARANJTFF AmOUNIT 


4 381 678 


02 


fitJPPl FMFNITARY WfiGHT*? 


19 864 718 


08 


Special Education 


162 567 474 


6.4 


AFA Mfpiia 


15 683 971 


06 


AEA Ed Services 


17,299,531 


0.7 


AEA Special Education 


84,282,126 


3.3 


TAG SBRC 


12,080,424 


0.5 


Dropout SBRC 


18,227,687 


0.7 


luQTDt l^TinWAI ^( IPOnH*!' 
1 iNO 1 nUI^ 1 lUiNML OUrrUn 1 


71 ?84 400 


c.o 


EDuCAfiONAL Improvement 


237,787 




Enrichment 


215,740 




Physical Plant and Equipment 


33,587,064 


1.3 


67.5 Cent School House 


23,541,756 


0.9 


Management Levy 


35,627,822 


1.4 


Playground 


1,211,109 




Miscellaneous 






State 


94,582,321 


3.7 


Federal 


68,080,839 


2.7 


Misceluneous Tax 


3,253,172 


0.1 ■ 


Miscellaneous AEA 


11,364,400 


0.4 


Local 


28,191,813 


1.1 


Tuition Received 


63,007,474 


2.5 


Transportation Received 


1,663,911 


0.1 


Investment Income 


8,807,940 


0.3 


Total 


$2,532,857,137 




Source: Io.va OEPARTMENrr of Management. Schooi Budget Master File. 
•May not sum to 100 percent due to rounding. 



INTRODUCTION 



ERIC 



Ir is tlie mission of Iowa communitx lollc^cs to offer (juality proj^rams. 
courses and services to meet the different community interests, student 
(ihilides and personal objectives of citi:.ens of all ai^es and levels of 
education for the purpose of improvim^ the quality of life, the economic 
amditions and the public welfare of our state. 



NCLUDED IN A S^^A'^OCP.^SWZ P^\DSOP*^>- 1990 



Access, quality, and responsiveness; these three concepts are the foundation upon w hich the 
community colleges* mission was developed and the principles which guide their growth and 
development. 



FACTS 



Conununity colle<^es have cmeri^ed as the 'Uition s fastest s^rowim: sci^nwut 
of educatu^n. 

All lowans are provided geographic accessibility to higher education through Iowa's 15 
community college districts, which operate 29 major attendance centers. 

Community colleges are locally governed by an elected board of trustees representing the 
residents of the district. 

All community colleges offer curricula in arts and sciences, vocational/technical and 
occupational education, and adult and continuing education . 

94,5 percent of community college students enrolled in the fall of 1994 were Iowa residents 
as compared with 73. 1 percent at the regents universities, and 55.7 percent at all two- and four- 
year independent colleges and universities. {Source: Iowa College and University Enroll- 
ment. University of Iowa). 

H4.0 percent of community college alumni, with known addresses, were Iowa residents as 
compared with 45.3 percent at the regents and 46.9 percent at all independents as of the fall 
of 1993. (Source: Iowa College Student Aid Commission). 

33.3 percent of all credit students enrolled in Iowa colleges and universities in the fall of 1994 
were enrolled in community colleges. (Source: Iowa Collei^e and University Enrollment. 
University of Iowa). 

49.8 percent (17,216) of the new freshmen in Iowa colleges and universities were enrolled 
at public community colleges in the fall of 1994. (Source: Iowa College and University 
Enrollment. University of Iowa). 

20,056 community college students were enrolled in vocational/technical programs, and 
36,078 in arts/sciences programs in the fall of 1 994. (Source: Iowa Department of Education ). 

Over five percent of community college students enrolled in the fall of 1 993 were minorities, 
compared with 3. 1 percent of the total population of the state, ( Source: Iowa Department of 
Education, 1990 Census). 

47,765 lowans enrolled in adult basic education/high school completion programs offered by 
Iowa\ community colleges during the 1994 fiscal year. (Source: Iowa Department of 
Education), 



BEST copy AVAILABLE 
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5,234 high school equivalency General Educational Development (GED) diplomas were 
awarded through community college-sponsored programs during the 1993 calendar year. 
(Source: Iowa Department of Education). 

The total enrollment in continuing education during the 1994 fiscal year was 564,557. Of this 
number, 443,884, were in business and industry training and 120,713 in continuing education. 
(Source: Iowa Department of Education). (This is not an unduplicated count). 

Among community college students enrolled in credit programs in the fall of 1 994, 41.5 percent 
were male and 58.5 percent were female. (Source: Iowa Department of Education). 

880 vocational/technical career preparatorv' programs offered by Iowa's 1 5 community college 
districts provide a myriad of choices for students. (Source: Iowa Department of Education), 

The total expenses incurred by community colleges in fiscal year 1994 were S232 million. 
Generalstateaidreceivedby the community colleges was $1 1 1 million, or48 percent of the total; 
down from 49.6 percent in fiscal year 1992. (Source: Iowa Department of Education). 

$1,252,80 was the average annual resident tuition charge for 12 credit hours in 1994-95. This 
equals 55 percent of the average tuition charged by the regents universities. (Source: Iowa 
Department of Education). 

Since 1980, the cost per full-time equivalent enrollment in Iowa's community colleges has 
increased by 59.5 percent. At the same time, the consumer price index has increased by 79.4 
percent. (Source: Iowa Department of Education). 



Community college students completing credit programs are awarded certificates, diplomas, 
or one of five types of degrees. Students completing Arts and Sciences programs receive the 
Associate in Arts, Associate in Science, or Associate in General Studies. Students complet- 
ing vocational programs are awarded certificates, diplomas, or one of two degrees: the 
Associate in Applied Arts or the Associate in Applied Science. 



STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 
Degrees/Awards Granted 



Figure 12 



Awards Granted by Iowa Community Colleges — 1993-94 



■ AAS 

□ AAA 

■ AA 

■ AS 

Q Certif. 



01 Diploma 



565 



2903 




2942 



2875 



182 



Source: Iowa Department of Education. Division of Community Colleges. 
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Figure 13 



Totals: Degrees and Other Awards Granted by 
Iowa Community Colleges 




Source Iowa Department ot Educaiion. Dtvision of Community Colleges. 



The total number of awards granted decreased significantly from fiscal year 90 (1989-90 
school vear) to fiscal year 9 1 Tand rose again in fiscal 92 and 93. Declining enrollment is not 
an explanation as enrollment has risen constantly from Fiscal Year 1 990 to Fiscal Year 1993. 
One possible explanation is students shifting from shorter certificates and diplomas programs 
to longer degree programs, in order to gain additional skills for employment in a tight job 
markel Another factor is the addition of liberal arts programs to community ct)llege 
offerings. As institutions added arts and sciences curricula, students who would have 
otherwise chosen shorter vocational programs opted for longer arts and sciences programs. 

The number of awards granted rose again from Fiscal Year 1991 to Fiscal Year 1993 as 
enrollments continued to rise and as, presumably, students who switched from shorter to 
longer programs completed their education. In Fiscal Year 1994 the number again dropped, 
it i.s felt tha^t this drop is due to an improved Job market with students taking employment and 
changing from full- to part-lime status. 

Number of High School Equivalency Diplomas Awarded 

All community colleges in the state offer High School Equivalenc\ courses to prepare 
students for the General Educational De\ elopmcnt (GED) tests, a series of fi\ e standardized 
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examinations leading to a state-awarded High School Equivalency diploma. Since 1966, 
over 134,(M)0 Iowa adults have earned this diploma. 



Figure 14 



High School Equivalency Awards Granted by 
Iowa Community Colleges 



7(KX) 



WKX) - 



Mm 



Mm - 
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Source: Iowa Department of Education. Division of Community Colleges. 



The drop in High School Equivalency diplomas awarded from 1992 to 1993 is a testimony 
to the effectiveness of the program in Iowa. As the number of lowans without a high school 
diploma or equivalency diploma continues to decrease, the need for the program is expected 
to decrease markedly in the next few years. 

Another option offered by several community colleges is an adult high school diploma 
program in which students accumulate credits by taking traditional high school-level 
courses. The students may transfer credits to their home high school, or. in some cases, they 
may receive an adult high school diploma from the community college. 

Economic Development 

Businesses and industries across Iowa have joined in partnership with the community 
colleges to deliver training and basic skills to their employees. Since 1983, community 
colleges have become the dominant role-player in the delivery of economic development 
services throughout the state of Iowa. All training and retraining resulting from state 
initiatives is conducted through community colleges. One of those state initiatives, the 
Industrial New Jobs Training Act. has resulted in the creation of more than 49,100 new jobs. 

All fifteen community colleges in Iowa are well equipped to handle training needs of 
business and industry and can respond quickly to their requests for specific classes. 
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ENROLLMENTS 
Fall Term Enrollment 



ERIC 



Although community college enrollments have continued to increase annuall\. the rate ot 
increase has slowed over the past two years. The increase has been primarily in Liberal Arts 
and Sciences, a 27 percent increase from the fall term of 1 989 to ihe fall term of 1 994. largely 
due to the addition of Arts and Sciences by the final four te<;hnical colleges. Other areas have 
remained fairly constant over the same period. The slowing of the o\ erall rate of increase is 
fell to be due to a generally improving economy with more employment opportunities. 

The following information shows fall term enrollment in credit programs. lEach student is 
counted only once, even though he/she may have dropped one program and entered another. 
Arts and Sciences programs are designed to prepare students who transfer to four-year 
institutions. College Parallel-Career Option programs prepare students in vocational and 
technical areas and give them the option of seeking immediate employment or transferring 
to four-year colleges and universities. Vocational-Technical programs prepare students to 
enter employment^directly. High School Cooperative programs are jointly administered by 
the community college and the secondary school and taught in the high school for high school 
credit. 



Figure 15 



Iowa Community College Fall Term Enrollment in Credit Programs 

Full-/Part-Time 
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Source- Iowa Department of Education. Division ol Community Colleges 





Figure 16 



I Iowa Community College Fall Term Enrollment by Divisions 
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Source: Iowa Department of Education. Division of Community Colleges. 



Full-Time and Part-Time Enrollments 

Traditionally, credit programs were designed for full-time enrollment students and non- 
credit programs for the part-time student, Iowa's community colleges have been challenged 
by the larger numbers of students pursuing credit programs on a part-time basis. Provisions 
for these students have been inade through flexible class scheduling in more traditional 
daytime programs and evening/weekend programs specifically tailored to the part-time 
student who cannot attend during traditional daytime hours. 

Figure 15, fall tenn enrollments: full-/part-time. illustrates the steady increase in part-time 
enrollments. The continuing rise over the past two years when full-time enrollments have 
actually decreased, confirms the idea that part-time enrollments are less effected by a better 
economy and job market. 

Number of People Served 

Community colleges reach the greatest numbers of people in the community through 
programs which do not lead directly to a degree, diploma, or certificate. Vocational 
supplementar>' programs such as training to prepare employed people for career advance- 
ment in their ilcld. were pursued by over 444,000 people during the 1993-94 school year. 
Last school year a total of 663.000 people were served by community college programs other 
than the traditional Arts and Sciences and Vocational/Technical programs. The following 
information shows the total number of people who enrolled in the cominunity colleges over 
the past four years, it is possible for a person to be counted more than once in a year if that 
person finished or dropped one program and entered another. 
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Table 58 



Total Number of Persons Served by Iowa Community Colleges 



ERIC 



Arts & Sciences 

Vocationai/Technical-Prepafatory 
Totals 

Other Programs 
Vocationairrechnical-Supplementary 
"Adult Basic Ed/High School Completion 
Secondary Jointly Administered 
Developmental Education' 
Continuing and General Education 
Continuing Ed. - Avocational/Recreational 
Postsecondary Enrollment Option" 
Economic Development 



Totals 



FY QD 


FY 91 


FY 92 


FY 93 


FY 94 ; 




49.521 


53.217 


52.660 


51.767 ■ 


AO AM 


45,910 


34.733 


28.928 


31.053 


90.124 


95.431 


87.950 


82,985 


82.820 ' 


345.674 


404.800 


430.483 


429,960 


444.512 ' 


44.874 


46.725 


47.091 


45.431 


47.765 i 


2.022 


1.261 


2.133 


2.321 


4.019 i 






23.281 


43.018 


34.829 ' 


50.182 


50.520 


51.288 


51,520 


55.134 : 


67.091 


65.813 


66.210 


70.194 


65.579 ! 




763 


1.092 


1.598 


2,178 ; 


7.475 


12.351 


8.023 


7.103 


9.979 


518.318 


582.233 


629.601 


651.145 


663.995 ' 



Total All Programs 



677.664 717.551 732.733 746.815 i 

— i 



608.442 



. Source. Iowa Department of Education. Division of Community Colleges 
; *Not reported separately unfl Fiscal Year 1 992 

"Not reported until Fiscal Year 1 991 . 



Postsecondary Enrollment Options 

Iowa community colleges continue to take advantage of Iowa's Postsecondary Enrollment 
Options Act to provide greater opportunities to area high school students. Secondary students 
have the opportunity to take college-level courses, taught by college faculty. The growing 
popularity of this program is shown by a 1 85 percent increase in student enrollments through 
community colleges from Fiscal Year 1991 to Fiscal Year 1993. 

Figure 17 



Postsecondary Enrollment Options 
Students Served by Iowa Community Colleges 




i Source Iowa Department of Education. Division of Community Colleges. 
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Learner Characteristics 

Community college students are truly representative of Iowa's population. Minority enroll- 
ment continues to increase with a greater percentage of minority students than in the Iowa 
general population. Women comprise 58 percent ofstud'^nts enrolled in credit programs and 
last year (Fiscal Year 1994) received 63 percent of ail awards granted. 

Figure 18 



Minority Enrollments in Iowa Community Colleges 
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Source" Iowa Department of Education and U.S Census Bureau. 



Figure 19 
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Iowa Community College 1994 Fall Term Enrollment Credit Programs 



Male: I^irl-Tiiiie - UKIUi 
IS.()(r; 



Female: Pari-Tinie - 17201 



■ 29'r 




Male: hull-Tune - 14269 
24.00^ 



Female: Full-Tiine - I71)2S 
29.00^^ 



Source, lowa Department ot Education, Division of Communiiy Colleges. 



Figure 20 



Iowa Community College Awards Granted by Gender 



2INN) 



i Source lowa Department of Education Division of Community Colleges 
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PROGRAMS 

Community College Programs 

A broad gamut of programs are offered across the state. Some are offered at most community 
colleges, while other, highly specialized programs might be available on only one or two 
campuses. In Fiscal Year 1994, 314 different programs were offered in Iowa's community 
colleges. Counting the multiple locations for, many programs, a total of 880 different 
program offerings were available. 

Finance 

The primary funding sources for community colleges are state appropriations and student 
tuition. While increasing each year in dollar amount, state aid has decreased in the percent 
of the budget covered, dropping from 55.3 percent in Fiscal Year 1980 to 49.3 percent in 
Fiscal Year 1994. Over the same period, the portion covered by tuition has increased from 
21.7 percent to 32.9 percent. Revenue from other outside sources, federal aid and local 
property taxes, has also steadily decreased in percent of budget while student fees have 
increased. The percent of the budget received from students, tuition and fees, has more than 
doubled (from 14.2 percent to 36.3 percent) since the community college system was 
founded in 1967. 

Expenditures in all categories have risen at approximately the same rate over the last several 
years. The percent of the budget each accounts for has remained relatively constant. 

Figure 21 

Percent of Revenue by Source for Iowa Community Colleges 
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j Source: Iowa Oeparlment of Education. Div ision of Community Colleges 
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Figure 22 



iowA Community College Expenditures by Category — Fiscal Year 1994 
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Source Iowa Department of Education. Division of Community Colleges. 



Figure 23 
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Iowa Community College Expenditures by Function — Fiscal Year 1994 
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Tuition 

Average tuition charges at Iowa's community colleges have increased 22 percent over the 
past six years. While colleges are attempting to keep tuition low, in times when other 
resources are not increasing at the same rate as expenses, tuition increases are the only option 
a college has to maintain revenue levels. 

Figure 24 



Iowa Community Colleges TumoN per Year - Iowa Resident* 




1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 



Source: Iowa Department of Education. Division of Community Colleges. 
*Based on 12 credit hours per term. 



Financial Aid 

Table 5'9, show s the number of financial aid awards received by Iowa community college 
students. The number of students enrolled in credit programs for those years is also shown 
for a comparison. Some students received more than one award. 



Ta ble 59 

Financial Aid Awarded to Iowa Community College Students 



87-88 88-89 89-90 90<91 91-92 92-93 





Awards $* 


Awards 


S* 


Awards 


S* 


Awards 


s- 


Awards 


s- 


Awards 


S* 


Non-repayable Aid" 
Loans 

Employment"* 


30.753 26.5 
13.259 21.9 
4.038 2.0 


33.712 
13.911 
3.819 


31.6 
22.8 
2.4 


37.171 
14.346 
4.391 


34.7 
27.0 
2.6 


39.427 
14.713 
4.452 


36.7 
30.3 
2.7 


41.939 
16.707 
4.662 


41 3 
36.9 
2.8 


46.894 
17.868 
4.348 


45.4 
401 
3.0 


Total 


48.050 $50.3 


51.442 


56.8 


55.908 


64.4 


58.592 


69.7 


63.308 


81.0 


69.110 


88.5 


Students 


44.938 


47.374 




49.351 




51.428 




54.160 




57.652 





Source: Iowa Student Aid Commission. 
*Mil)(0ns of Dollars Awarded 
"Non-Repayable Aid includes grants and scholarships. 
"* Employment includes work-study programs. 
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INTRODUCTION 

1994 National Education Goals 



There need he no nnsterx about the quality of education in the year 2000. 
Education in the year 2000 depends upon our actions in each of the todays 
and tomorrows until the end of this century. What we do and do not do. not 
some uncontrollable chain of events, will detennine the fate ot education. 

Windffed L. Godwin. President 

Goals for Education Chailenge 2000. 1988 

The National Education Goals, adopted by the nation s Governors and the 
President in 1989. establish a framework for action. American students 
are just as capable ofhi^h academic perf ormance as children and youth 
everywhere, but the standards to which they have been held are below 
those of our most important competitors. Likewise, many other countries 
are now approaching the same level of access to secondary and post 
secondary education as we have achieved, while providin^i deeper content 
and hij^her standards. 

National Education Goafs Report, 1992 

The National Education Goals Panel has identified eight goals tor American schools. This is 
an updating from the original six education goals. These include school readiness, school 
completion, school achievement and citizenship, teacher education and professional devel- 
opment, mathematics and science, adult literacy and lifelong learning, safe, disciplined, and 
alcohol- and drug-tree school, and parental participation. For each of the goals, direct and 
indirect measures or indicators of progress toward attainment have been developed. This has 
been accomplished through a panel, utilizing experts from across the nation. Baseline data 
generally established from 1 990 has enabled updates to be used for comparisons to assess the 
progress toward meeting the goals. No measures for Goal 8 - Parental Participation - have yet 
been established. A sizeable number of states produce a goals report to reflect their progress. 
Iowa has incorporated the National Education Goals in the Iowa Code. Iowa Code 
§256.37(1993). 

G0AL1 

School Readiness 

By the year 2000, all children in America will start school ready to learn. 

Child health and nutrition, family-child activities, and children's preschool experiences are 
among eariy environmental conditions and characteristics related to later school perfor- 
mance. 

Family Income 

The estimated percent of Iowa's population who reported incomes hclow the poverty le\cl 
in 1992 was 11.1 percent. The poverty guidelines applicable to the 1992 data are updated 
annually and are based upon family size and income. For example, a family of tbui with an 
annual income at % 1 4.S()() or below\vas considered to be at the poverty level. The percentage 



of lowans at the poverty level continued to remain similar over the last several years as 
indicated in Table 60. The table also shows that these percentages represent a decline from 
the early to mid 1980\. 

Table 60 



Percent of Iowans at or Below the Poverty Level - 1981 through 1992 



] 1 98 1 1 982 1 983 1 984 1 985 1 986 1 987 1 988 1 989 1 990 1991 1 992 
14,5% 15,0% 14.9% 14.6% 14.2% 127% 10.7% 11.0% 11.2% 11.2% 11.4% 11.1% 



Source: Iowa Department ot Revenue. 



Children's Health and Nutrition 

Information provided in the 1994 National Goals Report relative to children's health index 
slates that Iowa "has reduced the percentage of infants bom with two or more health 
development risks'' from baseline ( 1990) to their most recent update ( 1992), or from 15 
percent to 1 4 percent, see Table 6 1 . The percentage of no-risk births increased as well by one 
percent during the same period of time. The one or more risks category showed a decline of 
one percent. Figure 25 shows the comparative breakdown according to risks. 

Other measures of children's health and nutrition shown in Table 61 were the number of 
births per 1 .000 by birthweight categories and the number of mothers per 1 ,000 by trimester 
of prenatal care. The number of mothers who received their first prenatal care in the first 
trimester of pregnancy increased while first care during the second trimester declined. There 
was a slight increase in third trimester prenatal care on this measure. 

Low birthweight babies when compared to normal weight babies are significantly more 
likely to experience various handicapping conditions and to require special education 
services or be recommended for grade retention. 

The measure on birthweight indicates a slight reduction in births above 5.5 pounds and a 
corresponding increase for births between 3.3 and 5.5 pounds. The below 3.3 pounds 
categor>^ remained constant. These results correspond to low birth weight data for 1986, 
1992, and 1993 obtained from the Iowa Department of Public Health. (See Table 62). 



Table 61 



Children's Health and NuTRmoN 


Number of births per 1 ,000 


1990 


1991 


a) at or above 5.5 pounds 


946 


943 


b) between 3.3 and 5.5 pounds 


45 


48 


c) below 3.3 pounds 


9 


9 


Number of mothers per 1 ,000 receiving first prenatal care during: 


1990 


1991 


a) first trimester of pregnancy 


848 


856 


b) second trimester of pregnancy 


128 


120 


c) third trimester of pregnancy or never 


23 


24 


Percentage of infants born in the state with one or more of the following health risks: 


1990 


1991 


• late (in third trimester) or no prenatal care 






• low maternal weight gam (less than 21 pounds) 






• three or more older siblings 






• mother smoked during pregnancy 






• mother drank alcohol during pregnancy 






• closely spaced birth (within 18 months of previous birth) 






a) no nsks 


53% 


54% 


b) 1 or more nsks 


47% 


46% 


c) 2 or more risks 


15% 


14% 


d) 3 or more nsks 


3'"o 


3^'o 


Source: National Goals Pane.. National Goals Education Report, 1994. 




Figure 25 

I Children's Health Index 

I Percentage of infants born in Iowa with one or more health risks^ (1991) 




Source: National Goals Panel, National Education Goats Report. 1994. 

' Includes late (m third Irimester) or no prenatal care, low maternal weight gam (less than 21 pounds}, three or more older 
Siblings, mother smoked during pregnancy, mother drank alcohol during pregnancy, or closely spaced birth (within 18 
months of previous birth). 



Table 62 indicates a small increase in the percent of low birthweight babies from 1992 lo 
1993. It also indicates an increase from the base year of 1^86. 



Table 62 



Table 63 



Iowa Low Birthweight^ Rates as a 
Percent of all Resident Live Births 



Year 


Percent 


1986 


5.3 


1992 


5.7 


1993 


5.8 



Source' Reinventing Common Sense Indicators of Well-Being 
for Iowa Children. Iowa Kids Count. 1986. 1992 
Iowa Department of Health. Vital Records and 
Statistics. 1993. 

1 Low birthweight is defined as any birth under 5 
pounds or 2500 grams. 



Iowa Births to Unmarried Teens as a 
Percent of Resident Live Births 




Source: Reinventing Common Sense Indicators of Well-Being 
for Iowa Children. Iowa Kids Count. 1986. 1992. 
Iowa Department of Health. Vital Records and Statis- 
tics. 1993. 
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The birth of infants to unmarried teens suggests the growth in the number of children in 
families less equipped to provide all of the developmental support for school readiness. Table 
(i3 indicates births to unmarried teens increased by .5 percent from 1 992 to 1 993. The increase 
from the base year of 1986 to 1993 is three percentage points. 
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Early Childhood Education 



Since 1 989, Iowa has made a major commitment to prevention of school failure by funding 
grants for innovative educational programs for young children and families, considered to 
be "ai risk/' Grants are awarded to public school districts, non-profit agencies and Head Start 
programs. Table 64 shows the total amount of grant funds and the number ot programs 
funded from 1989 through 1993-94. 



Table 64 



Early Childhood Programs and Grants^ 


Year 


Number of Programs 


Funding Level 


1989-90 


24 


$1.2 million 


1990-91 


51 


$4.6 million 


1991-92 


79 


S5.75 million 


1992-93 


78 


$5,34 million 


1993-94 


79 


$5,34 million 



I Source: Iowa Department of Education. Oftice of Support for Families and Children. Early Childhood Deveiooment Program 
I ■ Includes only pre-kinaergarten programs. 



Iowa Head Start 

Iowa Head Start serves approximately 5,800 children in 300 communities in cooperation 
with 1 8 agencies. The Head Start Program is present in 98 of 99 counties. The program serves 
three and four-year olds in traditional preschool settings. Some centers provide program- 
ming for migrant children, infants and toddlers, and children with special needs. The Iowa 
Head Start Collaboration grant is one of 22 federal and state grants awarded. 



Kindergarten Program 

An increase of 149 Iowa districts from 1983 to 1994 offering all-day, ever\'day, two semester 
kindergarten programs indicates a recognition of the importance of the kindergarten experience. 
See Table 65. 



Table 65 

Number of Iowa Public School Districts Offering All-Day, 
Everyday, Two Semester Kindergarten Programs 



Year Number of Districts 

1983-84 93 
1994-95 242 



Source: Iowa Department of Educaijon. Oftice of Educational Support lor Families and Children. 
Early Childhood Development. 



Child Development Coordinating Council 

The km a Child Dcvclopmcni Courdinaiing Council provides a Uinding lc\cl ot*S12(MKK) for 
three family resource centers in Iowa. By IW5. all child development programs must meet 
national accreditation for Education of Young Children programs, in 54 of 67 Iowa 

programs serving three- and four-sear olds wcvc accretlited as exemplars programs. 

GOAL 2 

School Completion 

By the year 2000, the hij^h school graduation rate will increase to at least 
90 percent. 



ERIC 



Dropouts 

Although successful completion of high school svill not guarantee employment, not having 
a high school diploma or equivalent svill most certainly create more difficulty for the 
individual in seeking employment and svill impact annual and lifetime earnings potential, 

.\ccording it^ the U.S. Census Bureau in More i 'Mucation Means li'r^hcr Career Earnifiiiy 
Statistical Brief, August 1 994. about four- fifths of American adults aged 25 and over had at 
least completed high school. Furthermore, the relationship betsveen more education and 
higher income svasreviesved/rhc average annual earnings for persons aged 1 8 and over were 
Sr2.8()9 tor non-high school graduates and SI 8.737 for high school graduates. It svas 
estimated that high^ school dropouts would make S6()().()()() during their lifetime (1992 
dollars). Completing high school svould add another $20().0()() lo their lifetime income. 

Dropout Rate 

k)wa's overall dropout rate for public school students has remained relatively constant oser 
the past few years. 2.5 percent in 1990-91. 2.3 percent in 1991-92 and 2.2 percent in 1992- 
93 (See Figure 26). In the 1992-93 school year just under 4.800 students from grades seven 
through tsvelve dropped out of Iowa's public schools. 

Figure 26 



Iowa Grades 7-12 Dropouts as a Percent of Public School Students in Grades 7-12 



School Year 



Source icwa Department of Education. Basic Educational Data Survey 
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In terms of ethnic groups. African Americans accounted for 9.3 percent of all dropouts and 
represented only 2.6 percent of the student enrollment. Hispanics represented 4.3 percent of 
all dropouts while accounting for only 1.4 percent of enrollment, Asians and Native 
Americans accounted for 2.8 percent and 1 .6 percent of dropouts respectively while 
comprising 1.4 percent and .3 percent of the enrollment respectively. (See Table 66). 



Table 66 



Number and Percent of Public School Dropouts by Ethnic Group 


-1992-93 




Number of 


Percent of 


Percent of 7-12' 


Ethnic Group 


Dropouts 


Dropouts 


Enrollment 


White 


3,914 


82.1% 


94.2% 


African American 


444 


9.3% 


2,6% 


Hispanic 


203 


4,3% 


1,4% 


Asian 


133 


2.8% 


1 .4% 


American Indian 


74 


1.6% 


.3% 


Source: Iowa Department of Education. Baste Educational Data Survey. 
"May not sum to 100 due to rounamg. 



in terms of enrollment category, di.sirict.s with enrollment.s of 2.500 and above accounted for 
63.4 percent of all dropouts while composing only 44.4 percent of the 7-12 enrollment. 
Dropout rates were lowest in the smallest enrollment categories and increased with each 
successive increase in enrollment category. (See Table 67). 



Table 67 





Total Public School Dropouts by Enrollment Category 


-1992-93 




Enrollment 
Category 


7 


8 


Grade Level 
9 10 


11 


12 


Total 
Dropouts 


%• of 

Total 
Dropouts 


%• Of 
Enroll. 
7-12 


Drop- 
out 
Rate 


State 


11 


30 


797 


1.185 


1.453 


1.292 


4.768 


100.0 


100.0 


2.23 


<250 


0 


1 


2 


6 


6 


8 


23 


.5 


1.4 


.75 


250-399 


0 


1 


12 


26 


31 


20 


90 


1.9 


4.7 


89 


400-599 


1 


3 


22 


41 


69 


86 


222 


4.7 


10.5 


99 


600-999 


2 


4 


40 


80 


130 


114 


370 


7.8 


14.6 


1.19 


1.000-2.499 


1 


7 


131 


248 


349 


304 


1.040 


21.8 


24 5 


1 98 


2,500-7.499 


0 


0 


101 


255 


275 


299 


930 


19.5 


19.5 


2.23 


7,500+ 


7 


14 


489 


529 


593 


461 


2.093 


43.9 


24.9 


3.93 


Source: Iowa Department of Education. Basic Educational Data Survey 
'Percents may not sum to total because of rounding. 



In terms of grade levels, the largest percentage of dropouts were from grade 1 1 . 30.5 percent; 
followed by 27.1 percent from grade 12: and 24.9 percent from grade 10. Le.ss than one 
percent of the total dropouts were from grades 7 and 8 combined. 

Another measure of high school dropouts includes the percentage of all 16 to 19 year-olds 
without a high school diploma or alternative credential. Figure 27 shows that using this 
measure. Iowa displayed a drop of one percentage point over the decade from 1980 to 1990 
in high school dropouts. 




Figure 27 



Percentage of Iowa 16-19^ year olds without a High School Credential^ — 1980-1990 



1001 



SO - 



40- 



20 



1980 



Source: National Goals Panel. National Education Goals Report. 1994 
j Does not include those stiii m high school. 

! -Includes traditional high scnoot diploma and alternative credential. 
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GED 

The General Education Developmem (GED ) Cerlil'icale provides the means lor persons vv ho 
do not earn a traditional high school diploma to earn its equivalent. The tests, which must be 
completed successfully, consist of general knowledge and skill development in writing, 
social studies, science, mathematics, literature, and the arts. As indicated in Table 68 the 
number of GED diplomas issued to Iowa 16-20 year olds has shown a gradual increase over 
the years. Since 1988. a 53 percent increase in the number of diplomas has occurred. 



Table 68 



GED Diplomas Issued to Iowa 16-20 Year Olds 



' Year 


Number 




i 1988 


1.577 


1 


i 1989 


1.777 




! 1990 


2.082 




1 1991 


2.284 




i 1992 


2.375 


j 


: 1993 


2.412 


1 


i Source Iowa Deoarlment of Education High School Equivalence iGEDl. 
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GOAL 3 



Student Achievement and Citizenship 

By the year 2000, all students will leave grades 4, 8, and 12 having 
demonstrated competency over challenging subject matter including 
English, mathematics, science, foreign languages, civics and govern- 
ment, economics, arts history, and geography, and every school in 
America w ill ensure that all students learn to use their minds well, so 
they may be prepared for responsible citizenship, further learning, and 
productive employment in our Nation's modern economy. 



Mathematics 

Table 69 and Figures 28 and 29 illustrate the percentage of Iowa public school students who 
scored at the proficient or advanced level in NAEP mathematics as defined by the National 
Assessment Governing Board. In 1992, 27 percent of grade 4 students scored at this level. 
Progress registered for grade 8 students is indicated on this measure with 37 percent meeting 
the standard in 1992 an increase of 7 percentage points over 1990. Iowa's eighth grade 
students arc compared w ith the three highest achieving nations in Figure 29. Internationally, 
41 percent of Taiwan students scored at the proficient or advanced level in mathematics 
compared to 37 percent of students from Iowa and Korea. One third of the Switzerland 
students scored at the proficient or advanced level. 



Table 69 



Percentage of Iowa Public School Students Who Scored 
AT THE Proficient or Advanced Level in Mathematics 



Percentage 
1990 1992 



Grade 4 
Grade 8 



30% 



27% 
37% 



Source: National Goals Panel. National Education Goals Report, 1994. 



Figure 28 



Percentage of Public School Students Who Met the Goals Panel's 
Performanci Standard in Mathematics — 1990-1992 



lOO''; 



Goals Paners 

performance 

standard 




□ 



Proficient and 
Above 



Below Goals 
Panel's 
performance 
standard 



73% 
1992 

Grade 4 



Grade 8 



Source National Goals Panel. National Education Goals Report. 1994. 
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Figure 29 



International Con^parisons in Mathematics 
Percentage of students^ who scored at the Proficient or 
Advanced level in mathematics — 'i991 and 1992 



Iowa' 



Taiwan' 



Korea^ 



Switzerland • 




37', 




41° 




33% 



1^ 

20 



1 

40 



60 



80 



1 

100 



Percent 



Source National Goals Panel. Nattonaf Education Goafs Report. 1994 



1 Public school 8lh grade students m 42 states pantcipated in the Natior^al Assessment 

of Educational Progress (NAEP) in 1992. Public and private school 13-year-olds from Korea. Taiwan, 
and Switzerland participated in the International Assessment for Educational Progress 
ilAEP',in 1991 

2 Plus or minus 3 percentaye points 

3 Plus or minus 2 percentage points. 
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Advanced Placement Performance 



Table 70 shows the number of Advanced Placement examinations with a score of three or 
higher per thousand 1 1th and 12th grade students. Scores in the eight subject areas shown 
generally increased from 1991 to 1994. 



Table 70 



Number of Iowa 11th and 12th Grade Advanced Placement Examinations with 


Grades of Three or Higher 






Number per 1 .000 1 1th and 12m Grade Students 


Subject Areas 






A English 


8 


11 


A Mathematics 


3 


5 


A Science 


2 


3 


A Foreign languages 


<1 


1 


A Civics and government 


1 


2 


A Economics 


1 


1 


A Fine arts 


<1 


<1 


A History 


3 


4 


j Source: National Goals Panel. National Education Goa/s Report. 1994. 



Foreign Language Enrollment 

The estimated percentages of grade 9- 1 2 students enrolled in foreign language has increased 
from 30,8 percent in 1985-86 to 5 1.5 percent in 1993-94. The estimated figure for 1993-94 
is up just slightly from an estimated 51,2 percent in 1992-93. Table 71 shows the foreign 
language enrollments by enrollment category. 



Table 71 

1993-94 Total Public School Enrollment in All ForeiCiN 
Language Courses by Enrollment Category 



Enrollment 
Category 


1985-86 
Number 


Percent 


1992-93 
Number 


Percent 


1993-94 
Number 


Percent' 


State 


46,791 


30.8 


69,470 


51.2 


73,291 


51.5 


<250 


658 


20.4 


643 


48.8 


322 


41.5 


250-399 


1,667 


18.2 


2,566 


39.9 


2,140 


41.2 


400-599 


2,769 


18.9 


6,034 


40.5 


5,482 


40,3 


600-999 


5,079 


21.8 


9,034 


44.8 


11,698 


47.7 


1,000-2,499 


10,536 


30.2 


17,913 


51.9 


18,008 


50.8 


2,500-7,499 


13.018 


42.7 


14,130 


54.3 


15,439 


56.0 


7,500+ 


13,064 


35.9 


19,150 


59.1 


20,202 


57.3 



Source: Iowa Department of Education. Basic Educational Data Survey. 
'Total 9-12 Enrollment 142.402. Total Foreign Language Enrollment as a percent of 9-12 
Enrollment 51.5 percent. 
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In terms ol" language areas, ov er 72 percent ol the grade 9- 1 2 students taking foreign language 
w ere enroiiedln Spanish, followed by about 1 S percent enrolled in French. Table 72 rctlects 
the number of students enrolled bv language area. 



Table 72 



1993-94 Foreign Language Enrollment by 
Language • Grades 9-12 





Number ol 


Number of 




Language 


Districts 


Pupils 


Percent 


' Spanish l-VI 


328 


52.789 


72.0 


French l-VI 


119 


12,978 


17.7 


German l-VI 


74 


6.056 


8.3 


; Japanese l-V 


15 


600 


8 


■ Russian l-V 


25 


453 


.6 


Latin l-V 


8 


215 


3 


Chinese 1-11 


1 


114 


2 


■ Italian l-V 


1 


63 


1 


Norwegian 1-11 


1 


23 


< 1 



Source" fowa Deoanmem of Education. Basic Educational Data Survey 



Postsecondary Enrollment Options Act 

Iowa's 1 1th and 12th grade students have been able to enroll in postsecondary institutions 
while still enrolled in pubic high schools through this act. The intent is to provide students 
a wider range of academic and vocational/technical options. 

For 1992-93, as Table 73 depicts, the community colleges recorded the most enrollments 
under the act. followed by the private, two-year colleges. The greatest areas of participation 
included the humanities and social sciences. 

Table 73 



1992-1993 Post Secondary Enrollment Options Act 
Enrollments by Type of Institution and Type of Course 



• 1 

1 

institution < 




Enroilnienis 






A:i Courses Taken Dur'-^g :ne Yea- 




i } 
I 1 


(/> 

o 


o 
c 


o 
c 

0) 




O 
C 

a> 


)ciai Science 


0> 

c: 

CO 

E 


Qi 9 

^ Q- 


! 

c y ' 

^ c: 
■•c ^ ' 

O QJ 1 


i 


— ) 


Qi 
CO 








cn 


X 


O O 


> ' 


1 ' 

] Regents Institution 


28 


^20 


148 


\ 

63 

i 


38 


56 


88 


A 


5 1 


i Community College 


311 


1 416 


1 727 


243 

1 


217 


738 


901 


210 


247 ! 


i 

1 Pnvate 4 Yr College 


39 


267 


306 


1 " 


30 


135 


163 


'9 


7 j 


; Private 2 Yr College 




6 


6 








2 






1 

Totals 


! 378 

i 


1 809 


2.187 


' 368 


285 


929 


1 154 


233 


260 



r 

Source. lo.vaOeDanmem of Education Basic Educational Data Survev 
Excluded Irom total enrollments are the 32 Ireshmen and sopnomores 
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The overall participation has continued to increase from 1991-92 to 1992-93 and for each 
institution type except the private two-year college as shown in Figure 30. 



Figure 30 




91 92 93 91 92 93 91 92 93 91 92 93 

State University Community College Priv, 4-yr, College Priv. 2-yr. College 



Source: Iowa Department of Education. Basic Educational Data Survey. 



GOAL 4 

Teacher Education and Professional Development 

By the year 2000, the Nation's teaching force will have access to 
programs for the continued improvement of their professional skill 
and the opportunity to acquire the knowledge and skills needed to 
instruct and prepare all American students for the next century. 

Teacher education and professional development is becoming more critical to meet the needs 
of an increasingly diverse population of varying characteristics as well as to keep pace with 
the ever-changing social economic, and technical complexities of today. Continuous quality 
improvement in the teaching profession will be greatly facilitated by the access, opportunity, 
and advantage teachers make of the tools and resources available to them. 
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Continuing Education 



lowa icacher piiilicipalioii in coiuinuinu aliicaiuMi and sialt dcvclopiiicni is prcsciiicd in Tables 
74 and 75. Tiic daia lahlcs include non puhlic as uell as public scliool teacher participation. The 
patlicipaiion as measured b\ the number (^C enroliineius has nearU doubled in 1^)^)2-93 Irom 

Coniinuinu education courses pros ided ihrouijh the AI;.\\ accounted lor most ot tiie pailicipa- 
lion ol leachers as indicated in Table 75, Reasons provided h\ teaciiers tor participation, as 
displayed in Table 76. indicate that the major factors were: a desire to learn, to renew teacher's 
certificate, and to receive credit or saiisK a requirement. 



Table 74 



Teacher Participation in Continuing Education 



Year 


Total Participation' 


1985-86 


14,229 


1986-87 


16,439 


1987-88 


23,403 


1988-89 


25,177 


1989-90 


24,262 


1990-91 


26,079 


1991-92 


27.067 


1992-93 


28.189 



r- 



ERIC 



Source Iowa Departmeni ot Education. 1992-93 Annual Staff Deveiooment Report. 
■ Based upon the number of enrollments, not numoer of leachers. includes public and nonpublic 
I school leachers. 



Table 75 



1992-93 Teacher Participation in Continuing Education 



1 

1 


Number 


Percent 


1 

' Local Education Agencies 2,353 
Area Education Agencies 25.836 
. Total 28.189 


8.3 
91.7 
100.0 


; Source Iowa Department ol Education. 

i 


1992-93 Annual Staff Development Reoon 




Table 76 


1992-93 Teacher Participation in Continuing Education 


Percent 


Reasons for Participation 




60.ro 


Desire to learn 




55.3S 


Renew teaching certificate 




35.3% 


Receive credit or satisfy a requirement 






Solve a problem 




1.3°o 


Suggested by administrator supervisor 




0.9=0 


Other teachers were attending 





Source town Oopartment o» Eaucation W92-93 Annua> Staff De^eiooment Reoon 
Note. Respor^ses are r>oi mutually exclusive 
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GOAL 5 



Mathematics and Science 

By the year 2000, United States students will be first in the world in 
mathematics and science achievement. 



Calculus Enrollment 

Enrollment in calculus has more than doubled since 1985-86, rising from an estimated 5.6 
percent to 1 1.9 percent in 1993-94. These percentages assume that calculus is taken in grade 
12. (Table 77). 



Table 77 



Public School Enrollment in Calculus 


Year 


Number 


Estimated Percent 


1985-86 


2.004 


5.6 


1990-91 


2.574 


8.3 


1991-92 


2,467 


7.8 


1992-93 


3,528 


10.7 


1993-94 


3,864 


11.9 


Source: Iowa Department of Education. Basic Educational Data Survey. 



Table 78 shows Iowa 1993-94 student enrollment in calculus by enrollment category as well 
as by gender. Tlie number of districts who enrolled students in calculus are shown by 
enrollment category as well. 

Table 78 



1993-94 Enrollment in Calculus 



Number of Districts 
Pupils Enrolled 
Boys 
Girls 



Enrollment Category 







250- 


400- 


600- 


1.000- 


2.500 




State 


<250 


399 


599 


999 


2.499 


7.499 


7.500+ 


167 


4 


14 


30 


46 


44 


20 


9 


3,864 


16 


-79 


272 


423 


758 


780 


1,536 


2,076 


4 


34 


151 


228 


400 


425 


834 


1.788 


12 


45 


121 


195 


358 


355 


702 



Source: Iowa Department of Education, Basic Educational Data Survey. 



Trigonometry Enrollment 

An estimated 14.1 percent of eleventh grade students took trigonometry in 1993-94. This is 
approximately the same as in the previous year and down IVom a high of* 1 5.2 percent in 1990- 
91. (Table 79). 

Table SO indicates, by enrollment category* 1993-94 Trigonometry enrollment by pupils 
enrolled and gender enrollment. Also provided is an indication of the number of participating 
districts by enrollment category. 



er|ci 



Table 79 



Public School Enrollment in Trigonometry 



Year 

1985-86 

1990- 91 

1991- 92 

1992- 93 

1993- 94 



Number 

5.107 
4.820 
4.984 
4.663 
4.913 



Estimated Percent 

92 
152 
15.0 
142 

14.1 



Source i .-.i 



E'.-!XA^ z\. Bi.vc Ei/^y ':*.al Data Sum.e* 



Table 80 



1993-94 Enrollment in Trigonometry 









Enrollment Category 












250- 


-00- 


600- 


' 000- 


2 500 






S:ate 


<250 


.399 


599 


999 


2.499 


7499 


7 500+ 


Number of D stricts 


121 


2 


10 


23 


32 


36 


10 


8 i 


P1.PILS E-.-, . =r, 


4.913 


6 


95 


299 


611 


1.215 


805 


1.882 


Boys 


2.369 


5 


49 


152 


315 


619 


381 


848 


Girls 

I 


2.546 


1 


46 


147 


296 


596 


424 


1.034 



' Source. Ic/.a OC'i='vEsr Er:'jCAT.CN. Basc Educatcnal Data Sup.ev. 



Chemistry Enrollment 

Nearly 23.()()() students enrolled in chemistry in 1 993-04. This represented an estimated 65.6 
percent of eleventh grade students. This represents a substantial increase tVoni the estimated 
4S.2 percent enrolled in 19SS-S6. (Table S I ). 

Table 81 



Public School Enrollment in Chemistry 



Year 

1985-86 

1990- 91 

1991- 92 

1992- 93 

1993- 94 



Number 

17.945 
19.329 
21.176 
22.521 
22,860 



Estimated Percent 

48.2 
61.0 
63.5 
67.9 
65.6 



I Source 1:;.'.a OE=i=»-MEMT cf Eoucatjcs. Ba5(C Educa'^onal Data Su^^ve^. 



Table <S2 indicates, by enrollment category, the number of districts with Chemistry enroll- 
ment, and the number of* pupils enrolled by gender for 1993-94. 
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Table 82 



1993-94 Enrollment in Chemistry 









Enrollment C/-"ego'^ 














250- 


400- 


600- 


' cco- 


2 500 


1 




S'^^-e 


-250 


399 


599 


999 


2 -i99 


^499 


" 5004- : 




352 


9 


43 


83 


'05 




25 


3 




22.860 


•C6 


711 


2 047 


3 872 




-180 


6 104 




10 874 


48 


i25 


^52 


^ eio 




2 256 


2 997 




11 986 


58 


3?6 


1 095 


2.062 


2^33 


2 545 


3 107 




Physics Enrollment 



Physics enrollment has increased since 1 985-86 from an estimated 24.3 percent of twelfth grade 
students to an estimated 34 percent in 1993-94. (Tables 83 and 84). 

1993-94 Iowa enrollments in Physics iire provided in Table 84 by enrollment catcogry. 
Enrollments are shown by gender as well as the number of districts offering Physics. 



Table 83 



Public School Enrollment in Physics 


Year 


Number 


Estimated Percent 


1985-86 


9,051 


24.3 


1930-91 


8,991 


28.4 


1991-92 


9,723 


32.5 


1992-93 


10,714 


32.5 


1993-94 


11,062 


34.0 


Source: low* Department of Education. Basic Educational Data Survey. 



Table 84 



1993-94 Enrollment in Physics 



Enrollment Category 









250- 


400- 


600- 


1.000- 


2,500 






State 


<250 


399 


599 


999 


2.499 


7.499 


7.500+ 


Number of Districts 


346 


10 


40 


82 


102 


78 


25 


9 


Pupils Enrolled 


11.062 


63 


306 


882 


1.480 


2.232 


2.472 


3.627 


Boys 


6.306 


31 


151 


472 


870 


1.328 


1.458 


1.996 


Girls 


4.756 


32 


155 


410 


610 


904 


1.014 


1.631 



Source: Iovm Department of Education. Basic Educational Data Survey. 



Table 85 

Classroom Activities To Strengthen Mathematics and Science Education 



Iowa Central Region Nation 



Percentage of public school 8th graders 



1990 1992 



1992 1992 



a) whose teachers report that they 00 THESE ACTIVITIES 
IN MATHEMATICS CUSSl 

- WORK IN SMALL GROUPS AT LEAST ONCE A WEEK 

WORK WITH MEASURING INSTRUMENTS OR GEOMETRIC 
SOLIDS AT LEAST ONCE A WEEK 



48*; 



50% 
8% 



51% 51% 
4% 7% 



B) WHOSE MATHEMATICS TEACHERS HEAVILY EMPHASIZE! 
ALGEBRA AND FUNCTIONS 

DEVELOPING REASONING ABILITY TO SOLVE UNIOUE 
PNOBLEMS 

COMMUNICATING MATHEMATICS IDEAS 



49% 55% 

38% 47% 
28% 39% 



43% 46% 



C} WHO HAVE COMPUTERS AVAIUQLE IN THEiR MATHEMATICS 
CLASSROOM 



23% 20% 17% 19"^ 



WHO USE CALCULATORS IN MATHEMATICS CLASS AT LEAST 
ONCE A WEEK 



56*1 



68% 



64% 68% 



Source' National Goals Panel. Najiwal Educatioh Goals Rcport, 1994. 



strengthening Mathematics and Science Education 



Tabic S5 summari/cs. by classroom, aciiviiics to sircngihcn mathematics and science 
education of Iowa eighth giade students, riiese included small group work, emphasis on 
algebra and functions, developing reasoning ability, and communication of mathematics 
ideas. The use of calculators in mathematics classrooms was also measured. For the central 
region as well as nationally where comparisons were possible. Iowa performance surpassed 
or equaled these comparisons except for small group activities where a slightly lower 
percentage of Unva students participated. 

Table 86 

! ' \ 

Percentage of Mathematics and Science Teachers with Major in Field 
(Grades 9-12, Spring, 1991) 



Matheuatscs Science 





Main Ass g-.vent: 

"o WITH VAjOn 
\ Math 


A>l Teachers. 

-r WITH MajOH 

\ Math 


Main A«.;:0>.'.'f-.' 
°0 WITH MiuCP 

■1 Science 


All Teachess; 
°<i .viTH Major 
•1 Science 


lOVVA 


69 


57 


82 


72 


Illinois 


69 


63 


83 


77 


Kansas 


82 


78 


72 


66 


Minnesota 


90 


79 


87 


80 


Missouri 


73 


70 


79 


65 


Nebraska 


87 


76 


83 


72 


Wisconsin 


87 


75 


83 


74 


Nation 


69 


61 


79 


70 



Source: Sr^re imcAro^s of Soence and MArnEKfATtcs Education, 1993. 



The percentage of mathematics and science teachers for students in grades 9- 1 2 with a major 
in the field is displayed inTable S6. The ranj^.e for Iowa teachers, depending upon the category 
presented, was from 57 to S2 percent, with the highest percentages indicated when consid- 
ering teachers with their main assignment in the field. lowans reporting met or exceeded the 
nation on all factors except the measure oWill teachers: percent with major in math which 
trailed the nation by four percentage points. When the main assignment was either math or 
science, however, the percentage of Iowa teachers with a major in their field met (for math) 
or exceeded (for science, by three percentage points) the nation. Mixed results appear in 
comparisons with neighboring states, with main assignment in science providing Iowa with 
the highest comparisons. 

GOAL 6 

Adult Literacy and Lifelong Learning 

By the year 2000 every adult American will be literate and will possess 
the know ledge and skills necessary to compete in a global economy and 
exercise the rights and responsibilities of citizenship. 



Postsecondary Education Enrollments 

Postscconduryeducationalopponunities are provided within four types of majorp 
educational institutions including three state universities, 1 5 public community colleges, 28 
private four-year colleges and universities, and 13 private, primarily occupational institu- 
tions. Table 9 1 relates the 1 992 and 1993 enrollments by postsecondary institutions. Overall, 
the enrollments have been relatively constant. Stale university undergraduate enrollments 
declined about two percent. Community college enrollments were up slightly. For private, 
four year colleges, undergraduate enrollments increased slightly w hile graduate enrollments 
declined. 



Table 87 



Estimated Enrollments 1992-1993 




1992 


1993 


State Universities 






Undergraduate 


50,917 


50,019 


Graduate 


14,854 


14,861 


Community Colleges 


55,589 


56,088 


Private 4-Year 




1 


Undergraduate 


39.768 


40.277 


Graduate 


3,785 


3,670 


Private 2- Year/Other 


4.507 


4,326 


Professional 


3,015 


3,180 


Total 


172,435 


172.421 


Undergraduate 


150J81 


150,710 


Graduate/Professional 


21,654 


21,711 


Source: Iowa Couege Student Aid Commission, 



Educational Attainment 

According to unpublished data collected by the U.S. Census Bureau for 1 993, the percentage 
of lowans age 25 and above who have completed high school (Figure 3 1 ) exceeded that of 
the nation by about five percentage points. Nearly one in five (18 percent) lowans held a 
college degree, slightly below the national average (22 percent) (Table 88). 



Figure 31 



1993 Comparison of High School Diplomas of Popuution Age 25 years + 




Source: U S. Census Bureau. 1993 Curremt Population Survey (unpublished data). 
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Table 88 




Educational Attainment of Population 25 Years + 



"b High School Ccmplei ics and Above % Bachelors Degree or Above ; 

Iowa 84.9 18.4 I 

Nation 80.2 • 21,9 | 



■ Source U.S Cessus Bureau. 1993 CurhEnt P'.=„i'.0', S.-.s* t.-.PuB'jshED s^-m. 



Citizenship 

As a direct measure of citizenship, int'onnation in Figure 32 shows the voting pattern of Iowa 
registered voters who voted in 1986. 1988. 1990. and 1992. 

.Another measure of the percentage of all U.S. citizens registered to vote and actually voting 
is provided by the National Goals Panel. Table 89 shows increases in both measures. The 
measure on percent voting is in agreement, in direction, with the trend identified in Figure 32 
lor this measure. 



Figure 32 




Table 89 



ERIC 



f6 



i U.S. Citizen Voting Paherns 


\ Direct Measure of the Goal: Citizensh:p 


1988 


1992 


' * Percentage of all U.S. citizens 

a) registered to vote 
! b) voting 

j 


73% 
64% 


! 

79% 
72% 


1 Source National Goals Panel. Naw\al E:l:a-cs Gous fl£PC;Rr. 1994 




GOAL? 



Safe, Disciplined, and Alcohol - and Drug-Free Schools 

By the year 2000, every school in the United State will be free of drugs, 
violence, and the unauthorized presence of firearms and alcohol and will 
offer a disciplined environment conductive to learning* 

Substance Abuse Prevention 

In 1993-94 nearly all (387) of Iowa's 390 school districts were participants in the Drug Free 
Schools and Communities Program. 

Drug Abuse Resistance Education (DARE) is a drug abuse awareness and prevention program 
included within the Drug Free Schools and Communities Program. It is taught by law 
enforcementofficers with the cooperation of local school districts. DARE is co-sponsored by the 
Governor' s Alliance on Substance Abuse; the Department of Education, and the Department of 
Health. About 6().(XX) students participated in the 1993-94 school year. There were approxi- 
mately, 250 DARE oftlcers and 160 school districts involved in the program. 

Other programs included under the Drug Free Schools and Communities Program were student 
assistance, peer helping and cc^unseling. Quest, support groups, at-risk programs, gang preven- 
tion and intervention, conflict management, law-related education and juvenile court diversion. 

Substance Use 

Tables 90 and9 1 summarize the percent of alcohol and marijuana use by grade level for 1 984, 
1987, 1990, and 1993 as reported in the 1994 Iowa Youth Survey. The percent of nonuse of 
alcohol by students in grades 6. 8, 10, and 12 has increased from 1984 to 1993. Grades 10 
and 1 2 show the lowest percentage of alcohol abstainers. Overall, slightly less than two-thirds 
of the Iowa students reported nonuse of alcohol. Grade 12 students indicated the greatest 

Table 90 

Percent of Alcohol Use by Grade Level 1984, 1987, 1990 and 1993 



Degree of Use 



Grade 


Year 


Nonuse 


Casual 


Regular 


Heavy 


Grade 6 


1984 


80% 


15% 


4% 






1987 


33 


13 


3 


1 




1990 


88 


9 


3 


1 




1993 


91 


7 


1 


1 


Grades 


1984 


58 


30 


10 


2 




1987 


61 


26 


11 


2 




1990 


66 


22 


10 


2 




1993 


71 


19 


3 


2 


Grade 10 


1984 


34 


32 


28 


6 




1987 


38 


27 


26 


7 




1990 


42 


29 


24 


5 




1993 


42 


26 


20 


5 


Grade 12 


1984 


22 


24 


40 


14 




1987 


23 


24 


38 


12 




1990 


30 


30 


30 


9 




1993 


30 


24 


27 


12 


Total 


1984 


48 


25 


21 


6 


Sample 


1987 


51 


24 


20 


6 




1990 


57 


22 


17 


4 




1993 


62 


19 


14 


5 



Source' Io.va Depart vent Education. 1993 /ovva Youth SuRvey 
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Table 91 




Percent of Marijuana Use by Grade Level 1984, 1987. 1990 and 1993 



DEGREf 0^= U^E 







NONoSE 


C'ii>JAL 


Re j'ji-Af^ 




G-acl 6 


1984 


99 'o 


0 *0 


A 0 

0 0 


0 0 




1987 


99 


1 


0 


0 




1990 


99 


0 


0 


0 




1993 


98 


1 


0 


0 


GRACjf 8 


1984 


96 


2 


1 


1 




1987 


95 


3 


1 


1 




1990 


97 


2 


1 


0 




1993 


96 


2 


1 


1 


Ghade 10 


1984 


89 


5 


3 


3 




1987 


87 


6 


4 


4 




1990 


91 


4 


2 


3 




1993 


91 


4 


3 


3 


GwADE 12 


1984 


85 


7 


5 


4 




1987 


83 


9 


3 


5 




1990 


89 


5 


2 


3 




1993 


87 


5 


4 


4 


TOTAi. 


1984 


92 


4 


3 


2 


SawplE 


1987 


91 


5 


2 


3 




1990 


94 


3 


2 


2 




1993 


93 


3 


2 


2 



ERIC 



Source: Icvva Department of Education. 1993 fom Youth Survey 



Figure 33 



Figure 34 



12th Graders who use alcohol 

ON A MONTHLY BASlS-1993 





12th Graders who use marijuana 

ON A MONTHLY BASlS-1993 



Source- 1993 hf\ a Youth Stn^E'r 

UniverS'T' :f Mchigan. Monitoring thc Future Studv 1993 




Nation 



Source: 11993 ovva Youth Sl/a/e^. 

University of Micmigan. Monhcring tme Future St-jdy. 1993 



pcrceniagcs of casual (24 percent), regular (27 percent) and hea\ y (12 percent) alcohol use. 
allhouuh these percentages have declined since 1 9S4. Figure 33 shows that 48.4 percent ot hnva 
1 2th graders use alcohol on a monthly basis compared to 5 1 percent for the iiatitMi. 

As indicated in Table nonuse of marijuana was reported by ^)3 percent of all Iowa students 
in the sur\e\ These percentages have increased overall since 1 ^)S4 as w ell as generally by grade 
levels sur\eyed. However, grade 12. followed by grade 10 students reponed the highest 
percentages of casual to heavy use. 1-igure 34 reveals that Iowa 12th grade students monthly 
marijuana use (about one in ten students) was only two-thirds of that of use nation vs ide. 

78 



Disciplined Behaviors 



High risk behaviors according to the percent of students who reported engaging in them is 
provided in Table 92. The percentage of students who have never engaged in these behaviors 
ranged from 68 percent to 95 to 96 percent. Beating someone up was reported by about one- 
third of the students respondents while use of weapon or threats for personal ^ain and 
disciplined for alcohol or dru^ use was mentioned as never engaged in by 95 to 96 percent 
of the students. The percentages related to the various categories of frequency of the 
behaviors were under 6 percent, except for heating up someone reported by 2 1 percent of the 
students (one or two times ) and disciplined for fiiihtin^. theft, or damoi^ing property by 1 1 
percent of the students (one or two times). 



Table 92 





Percent High Risk Behaviors — 


1993 








Never 


1 or 

2 TIMES 


3 TO 
5 TIMES 


1 

6 OR j 
MORE TIMES 1 


Disciplined at school for 
alcohol or drug use 


96% 


3% 


<.5% 


! 

1% 


Disciplined at school for 










FIGHTING, THEFT, OR DAMAGING 
PROPERTY 


85% 


11% 


3% 


2% 


Used a weapon, force or 










THREATS TO GET MONEY OR 
THINGS FROM SOMEONE, 


95% 


3% 


1% 


1% 


Beat up someone because 










HE OR SHE MADE A PERSON 
ANGRY, 


68% 


21% 


6% 


5% 


Source: Iowa Depaptmem of Eoucation, 1993 iowA Voutk Survey. 



Figure 35 consists of a rank ordering of at risk behaviors according to the percentage of 
surveyed students who reported engaging in them. The range was from 32 percent for 
physical flight from an^^er to four percent for gambling. 



7 9 BEST COPY AVAILABLl 



Figure 35 



•Civ 



Percentages of Youth with Each At-Risk Behavior* In Rank Order — 1993 



l*l\»;ical I'iiihi troiiiAniicr 



l*;isscn}:cr \s nh Siihsiancc IMiii: Driver 



'Dm iriii Mier IMni: Aicohnl/DiuiZN 



32 




I rcqiicrU Xkohni I sc 



Depression 



Binsic Drink inc 



Attempicd Suicide 



19 




17 



Dailv Ciiiareiie L\e ^^j^ 



f-'requeni Smukeless T(^bacci> L\e 



Hrequem L'se v)t Illicit Drugs 



L\lt>rlion h\ Weapon use l-orce or Molence 



(juinblniii 




Pcrccntaiies 



' Scop:e I r.v a Department cr Ed'jcatjon. 1993 /oiw Vclth SoPve* 

*BasEC students 'N Gf^ADES 6-12 

1 ' * Based os- grades 10-12 O'jl v . 
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Unsafe or Disruptive School Environment 



Measured aecordinu to the percentage of sur\'eyed student respondents, three factors indicaiinti 
an unsafe or disruptive school environment are shown in Table 93. Ahiiost two-thirds of the 
students surveyed indicated that they had experienced no incidence of having //////i,'.v stolen or 
dama\ied. One to two occurrences were reported b\- 29 percent, w hile multiple occurrences were 
indicated by four percent or less. Being threatened or in jured hy a weapon last year \\"ds a non- 
iKXurrence for 92 percent of the student sur\ eyed. Of the S percent who had experienced this 
beha\ior. 6 percent indicated it occurred once or twice. The teacher stopped to deal with 
disruption last month was not a factor for 28 percent of the student respondents. More than one- 
third of the students had experienced this occurrence one or two limes. with one in five students 
experiencing it 3 to 5 times. In general, females tended to report these factors occurring less than 
males, except for teacher handled disruptions. Grade 1 0 students tended to report the occurrences 
in higher percentages as well, with the same exception noted for gender reporting. 

Table 93 

1 

I Unsafe/Disruptive School Environment by Grade and Gender - 1993 



Had things stolen or damaged in the last year: Grade Level Gender 



pccQuENCY OF OcClfRRENCE 


Total 


6th 


8th 


10th 


12th 


Male 


Female 


0 


65% 


77% 


62% 


59% 


62°b 


61% 


69% 


1-2 


29 


20 


31 


33 


32 


31 


26 : 


3-5 


4 


2 


5 


6 


4 


5 


4 


6 OH More 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


1 


Threatened or injured by a weapon, last year 












0 


92 


94 


91 


91 


94 


89 


95 


1-2 


6 


4 


6 


7 


5 


7 


3 


3-5 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


6 OH More 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


* 


Teacher stopped teaching to deal 


WITH DISRUPTION, LAST MONTH 










0 


28 


35 


21 


23 


33 


30 


26 


1-2 


36 


33 


33 


38 


39 


35 


36 


3-5 


19 


17 


22 


21 


16 


19 


20 


6-9 


6 


5 




6 


5 


6 


7 


1 0 OR MORE 


11 


9 


16 


12 


7 


11 


11 


Source Io»va DEPAnrMENi of EduCahoh. 1 993 Iowa Yocrn Scr^vcy 












Note; ^^,DICMES a pebceniage greater than zero, less 


'HAN 0,50. 











GOALS 

Parental Participation 

By the year 2000, every school will promote partnerships that will 
increase parental involvement and participation in promoting the 
social, emotionaK and academic growth of children. 

Indicators tor Goal 8 have yet to be idcnlitied by the National Education Cloals Panel. 



